551 PAID FOR PICTURE COUPLETS «::. 


This Week's Picture Coupiet. 


C29, | \ m\ Be 
aw £1,0CO w 


Free Insurance. 


When the couple eloped in a fast motor-car 
Evrample of a second line—xot to be used : 
They found Dad on their track ere they'd gone very far. 


EN BIG CASH PRIZES FOR BEST SECOND LINES (site) 


T 
Eacisterrp For WEEK ENDING JANUARY 6, 1910. 


TRANSMISSION TO CaNaDs. 


ENTERED At? 
Stationers’ Hari. 


[Price Oxe Pennt. 


No. 1016.) 


Postaes, 
Oxs Paxwr. 


‘PARK DRIVES’ ARE GROWING 
' MORE POPULAR EVERY DAY 


i Just buy one packet to-day and try ther. 
Of tobaecenists every where throughout the Kiagdom. 


THE BEST VALUE 10 FOR 24. 
CIGARETTES IN THE WORLD 


Flavour perfect—absolute purity guaranteed 
Gallaher, Ld. The Independent Firm, Belfast & London 


PATRONIZED BY H1.M. THE QUEEN OF SWEDEN. A GOOD NEW _YEAR_ RESOLUTION. 

GUARANTEED GENUINE BAMGAINS. 

Phenomenal Offer is made to the readers of Pearaon’s Weekly, 

oe P.O. for &/6 we will forward direct from our 
one of our 

SEAMLESS WOVEN HALF - GUINEA 


GET THE IDEAL LADIES’ PAPER 


HOME NOTES 


(Edited by Isobel) 


EVERY WEEK FOR YOUR MOTHER, WIFE, OR SISTER. 


ee 


ON SALE EVERY THURSDAY 
—. = PRICE td. - — 


nionials 
AWAY, a very handsome Bug to 
and 2 BUGS for 10/6. 


GALAXY BARGAIN SALE 


12 
BLANKETS 
21/- 


Offered Below Wholesale 
; Prices. 


MONEY RETURNED INFULL «SS aed ile 
\F NOT FULLY SATISFIED. The lt, preked srer, nd sent on receipt of umannt?, 


Superb Quality Cream Blankets, sft, warm 
aid comfortable, 52in. by 72iu., beautifully whipped 


with crimson. 

B) 2 Homespun Heather-Coloured Blankets: 
a most durable and useful blanket, size 5vin. by 7Uin., 
borJered. 

2 Yorkshire Combed White Twilled 
Blankets, thick, warm, soft, and_comfurtubiv, 

well finished and edged, size Slin. by Juin. 


Absolutely Pure 
Thaxgore | 
Best 


2 Large Coloured Shetland Blankets, very 
durable quality, soft, warm, and comfortable, full 


@ ze, 45in. by 65in. 
2 Wang Yeolien Blankets, soft Twill make, FREE 
sp'en durable quality, size S2in. by 5Stiu., 
weight Slbs. Very warm. 
2 Cream Coloured Warm, Fine Quality og 
Crip Blankets soft as velvet, wash well, and 
beautiful finish, full size. 


All ovders executed in rotation as they arrive by post. 12 WHITE BEDROOM TOWELS CIVEN WITH EACH PARCEL. 
Tllustrated ain ogues of | Hearth , Quilts, Table Linen, Bedsteads, Bedding, 
Overmantels, Cu: ae Boat “ if masationlag cartheogs 6/1/10, when writing. N.B.—Foreiga 


Orders executed, packed free, and shipped at lowest rates, Telegraphic Address; ECLIPSE, LEEDS,” 
_ Cheques and P.O.'s payable to— 


F, HODGSON & SONS, 120272225: WOODSLEY ROAD, LEEDS. 


PEARSON’ 


" 


There is no simpler, safer, .or more agreeable -preparation than 


ENO'S ‘FRUIT SALT’ 


REMEDY FOR 


Biliousness, Sick Head- 
ache, Constipation, 


“=: Errors in Diet—Eat- 


ing or Drinking. 


{: Thirst, Giddiness, 


Rheumatic or 
Gouty Poison. . Feverish . 
7 Cold with 

Righ Tem- 
KA l: perature & 
Wa Quick Pulse & 

y¥ Feverish Con- 
ditions gener- 

ally. It proves 
beneficial in the 


/ 
vg = + 
~ Hi 
™~ %» > 
DF, 


Examine the Capsule and ea : 
sce that ts marked ENO'S 
‘FRUIT SALT, otherwise you 
have the sincerest form of flat'ery. 
—IMIT ATION. 


Diarrhea. 


IT 18 MOST VALUABLE TO | 
TRAVELLERS, ESPECIALLY 
IN HOT COUNTRIES, 


S WEEKLY. 


5 tae oes ae Ca 


early stages of. 


Wk ENvine 
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Everyone. is familiar with those many well-méaning people who are for ever trying some- 

thing new for the good of their health, faddists they are generally and truly called. Also 

we are acquainted with these who have no real trouble of the kind, for many people are 

unboubtedly faddists in the matrer of health and sickness. They are for ever experiment- 

ing with this and with that. There can always be found someone to recommend any pre- 

‘paration having an appearance of novel with a fanciful name. But for genuine sufferers | 
—whose serious efforts to-cure teal ailments are 


‘NOT A FAD 


thousands of persons in every part o' 
a sure cure for Indigestion, Constipatian, and Biliousness, 
that for all troubles connected with the organs 


BEECHA 
"PILLS. ~ 


Fn oll 
Sold everywhere in boxes, price 1/1} (56 pills) & 2/9 (168 pills). 


When you are ttred of taking 
weary of wearing Electric elts, 


vung ond of, Quickly and 
* ol 
INNER VOUSNESS, 
DEBILITY froma: 
STOMACR MBEDICIN 


tever, WI 
= Han 
riti to dreds Of caren Book sent seal free, for Two 
ng reat Street, London, W.C 
years’ successful results. 


Advertisers 


REAL DEVONSHIRE CREAM 
(CLOTTED); 

absolutely pure; no preservatives used; 

the most efficacious substitute for cod 

liver oil; invaluable for children and 

invalids, 4 1b., ts. @d.; <1 Ib., 28. 4d.; 


to the Countesses Cadogan, Pembroke, zworty 


21b,, 43. 4d.,free, Supplied constantly | FRENCH’S BENT tor . Ensley on vie 
| 


testimonials 
Sefton, Dundonald, Guilford, Lich. Ec Sp 
field, ete., by . [3p 


HALFPENNY. 


“THE BEST IN THE SHOP.” 


Fr 


—e 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


VARICOCELE.—Every man suffering from 
Varicocele and ite ing debility and 
shonid sen: 


Gocoa 


“HAS WON MORE AWARDS THAN ANY OTHER.” 


5) WOU can earn 1/- an hoar.— 
employment, spply K., & Aldersga! 


300 GRANDS PRIX, GOLD MEDALS, &c. 


the table. Th P 
AP Sowter, Publisher, 17 Henrietta 
WAC. 


—_— owes 


- 


* 


OSA NAD NN AONE MOND it I) BES SLA or 


_mn_conrens, | | DRILY EXPRESS, 


E By’ “Hi Vids q 
Wy 
Y 


). ©oTO INTERESTC» 
To ELEVATE, TO AMUSE. 


No. 1016. Sictmires. 


Emreeep at 
Sratiosess’ Hauu, 


WEEK ENDING JANUARY 6, 1910. 


£K5,55I 


Ont Penxy. 


R21 Zs. Each for Ten Winners this’ Week. 
START THE NEW YEAR WELL BY WINNING A COUPLETS PRiZéE. 


900000008 060606606668600008000 


POOSOSSO OO SO SSS OOOO OOOO OOOO OSOOOOOS! 


THIS IS THE IDEA: 


In the second column is a 
picture together with the first 
Mine of a Coupiet. You are invited 
to complete the Couplet by supply- 
fing another line, the last word 
of which shall rhyme with the 
last word of the line given. We 
have given you an alternative 
second line just to show you how 
easy it is. Now compose an 
original second iine and send it 
to us under the conditions below. 


SSOSOSSSSHH OHSS OSOOOOHS OOOOH OOOOOOOS 


THIS WEEK'S CONTEST. 


Not’ Distributed in Picture Couplets. 7 


23,551 7s. 10d. ‘hat is the cece a 
which the grand total disiriiitei in (los 
Couplets now stands as a rest) © 
No. 14. 

In this contest the amount available : 
distribution allows each of the senders of 
the ten lines selected as the best by tho 
adjudicators to receive a prize of £21 7s.; 
the remainder, £71 4s., is distributed amongst 
other competitors whose efforts come next 
in merit. 

In Picture Couplets No. 14, which com- 
petitors were asked to complete, tho line 
given was: 


©0006 FS OSOFSHOSSHOH HOOD 


When a mischievous boy at our door made 
a slide. 


In the next column you will find the 
first line of a Picture Couplet together 
with a picture. What you have to do 
is to eo 8 gonpi by adding another 
line, the last of which must rhyme 
with the last word of the line given. 


When you have written your couplet on 
the entry form, fill in your name and 
address in the space provided, cut out the 
entry form, attach to it a postal order 
for sixpence, and place it in an envelo 
addressed to the Eprror, Pearson's Weekly, 


When the couple eloped in a fast motor-car 


Example of a second line—not to be used : 


The ten lines selected by the adjudicators 
as the best, together with the names and 
addresses of the senders, are as follows: 


Brown pretended he sat ‘cause his boot was 
untied. 

8. G. Raywer, 5 Secretan Road, Camberwell. 
Men who passed ‘‘ hugged the wall.” —* Silly 
things !”* Miss Brown cried. 

Mrs. Somerton, 80 Lobetrs Road, Montpelier, 


ristol. 
He cried—that was all father told us—‘ He 


Henrietta Street, London, W.C. cried [” 
Mark your envelope “Exvorement” in They found Dad on their track ere they'd gone very far. W. Power, Clifford Lodge, Hurstpierpoint, 
the top left-hand corner. - Sussex. 


RESULT OF COUPLETS NO 15 | 
{ 
f 


All attempts must arrive on or before Thursday, Of the amount received (after deducting ten per cent.) 


January 6¢ Those arriving later will be dis-| three-fourths will be divided amongst the senders of the ten 


qualified, 


Everyone who enters must compete on the printed entry 
form, and send a postal order. for 6d. with it. The P.O.! by the adjudicators, a tenth part of this three-fourths will 
must be made payable to ( Arthur Pearson Ltd. and! 9 divided amongst all such senders. 


should be croseed 
shown in this example. 
written in the space 
form. Where one 
is sent to cover more 
number of this P.O. 
each entry form. 


All attempts must be forwarded on the printed entry 
forms or they will be disqualified. 


‘© Folk are ‘too prone’ to argue,” he chuckled aside. 
Hegsert Sipney, 17 St. Swithin’s Lane, E.C. 
lines which are considered to be the best by the adjudicators, | 'Z'was Brown's frame, not his fame, that was spread far and wide. 
by whom originality of idea will be taken into consideration. Gro. W. Doser, Alma Grove, Basford Park, Stoke-on- 
rtd there are more senders than one of a line thus selected | Trent. ‘ 
Father “‘ caught" the first omnibus—right in his side. 
Dione nia mkarae rg C. ore peal poridee met W. 3 i 
? . ; . ; ¥ “IT cant ‘ etand a iver,’ ti man loud cried. 
The number must be The remaining one-fourth will be awarded in gifts Miss 8. J. Brecu, 11 Parrock Street, P asweniatag ane 
rovided on the entry | by the adjudicators amongst those competitors whose | “ Don’t sit there 80 long, sir, you'll thaw it,” he cried. 
“P.O. of higher Need efforts show merit. WaLTER Masszr, Glendower, Heworth, York. iw 
than ono attompt, the) a1., Editor’ will accept no responsibility im regard tothe |p Gaeconr 13, Marden Road, Seth Tottenkarn 
loss or non-delivery of any attempt submitted. “TU have one bump more, 1 aa di’monds !"" Ike “cried 
No correspondence will be entered into in connection Mass. E. Stevens, 5 Rolfe Road, Old Charlton, Woolwich. 
with the competition, and telegrams will be ignored. (List of other awards appears on Page iii. of Red Cover.) 


\ Mune 


aw 


This week we give two entry forms, One or both may be used. If the latter, a postal order for sixpenoe must accompany each. ’ 


ENTRY FORM. 


No. of Postal Order 


When the couptie eloped in a fast motor-car 


L agree to abide by the dec'sion publish:d in “ Pedtson’s Weekly” and to accept 
tt = final, and fd only on this understanding, avd I agree to abide by the 


PICTURE COUPLETS No. 17. ENTRY FORM. PICTURE COUPLETS No. 17. 


No. of Postal Order ...........:cceccecccseeseeeee eee j 
re cee tare en ao , 


When the couple eloped in a fast motor-car ; 


printed cond tions. printed conditions. 
Petes iceicmeenie anon aii ass rcer cease nadshen pierce reatic demeanor dcteeanemnes cee ‘ 
H ou hear! of Hilly Geatle? He is the surprising detective whose adventures are related in the * 
ten NOV =<. MAGAZINE each month... January issue, now on sale. 


a8 


The World’s Best Stories. 


Told Week by. Week. - 


King Leopold’s Answer. 

Frew monarchs have possessed a more caustic tongue 
than the late King Leopold of Belgium when he chose 
to exercise it. Not very long ‘ago a dispute was 
in the Belgian gg ag to whether the words of co 
Sori pie lar eel ot og & ean greed aah lng 

01 ive at was at Ki 
pe should decide the matter. 


Needless to say, the di 
some amicable arrangem 


; “Sewed up for the Winter.” 

Giascow has commenced the medical inspection of its 
school children, and for the next few weeks the various 
officials under the new scheme will be fully engaged. 
There are still objections ‘to the movement. After trying 
in vain to undress one child, both medical officer a 
teacher gave up im despair, and sent for the mether to 
solve the but . “Tak’ aff the ween’sclace! 
she shrilled in voluble protest. ‘‘ Ye'll dae naething o’ 
the kind. I hiv’ sewed her up for the winter.” 


Mies Weston’s Story. 


bluejacket came late one nigh into one of her Sailors’ 


Rests c a heavy bundle. He laid it on the floor, 
and extricated a very intoxicated shipmate. - 

“T found him in the gutter,” he explained. ‘ Poor 
Tom couldn’t stand, and I had no money to pay for a 
cab, so I t Pd best carry him. The patrol came 

, and I was rg pes away Government stores. 
‘So I am,’ baie artis ain’t stealing. I’m taking of 
them along to ‘Weston.’ ” 
~ Doubtful. 


Huan bb an seedith of the Resqeene of Cerciazy whieh 
is certainly qufficieatly characteristic at 

personage to a ‘ok, Daag oa of Ale Rees 
excursions on the occasion of the visit of the Tsar of 
Russia, William IL’ was about to light his cigar, but 
found he had forgotten the knife that he used to cut off the 
The Tsar was no better vided, so one of the 


The English Amusing Themselves. 
Soms ago the nm pe eolony in Brussels estab- 
lished a Rugby football club, and one of the local papers, 


and brutal . ry 
* noticing the pitiable condition of the players, 

uired 
reply, ‘ it is only the English amusing 


States has ever had. He said, “ When I started for 
Panama on the same warship that Taft had travelled on, 
I noticed a slight list to starboard. I called the captain 
in and asked him how it happened that we were not running 
on an even keel. . 
““He was somewhat embarrassed, but I told him to 
‘ out with it,’ and he came baek with this, ‘Well, Mr, 
President, the Secretary of War sailed with us not lo 
and he slept on the port side. And—and—vwell, 


: ws haven't had a chance yet to shift ballast.’ ”’ 


“Good Old Sheridan.” 

A POPULAR tem lecturer was giving a lecture 
in a certain small village on the joys of abstinence. His 
method of sending home his points was to illustrate each 
statement with an anecdote; and, as he could generally 
keep his audience amused, he usually made excellent 
headway on behalf of his cause. 

At this particular meeting, however, over which the 
local vicar was presiding, he could not rouse the slightest 
smile or sign of interest in the bucolic. countenances before 
him. Anecdote after anecdote only served to make his 
audience more lethargic than at the beginning. 

Finally he began : “‘ Now, you must not think that the 
ganerations before this were any better than we are in 
respect of alcoholism. Not so long ago it was not only the 
custom, but eyen tho fashion, for the young fellows 
of the period to get drunk every night ; and to illustrate 
this point, I'll just tell you a tale about Sheridan. 
{Sensation.) Now Sheridan was one night coming home 
as drunk asa lord. (More sensation and a stray giggle. 


PEARSON'S WEEKLY: 


‘Fetched "em, said ‘the lecturer to himself.) Yes, 
Sj ‘em, ) 


* Well, sir, what is it 2” said the delighted lecturer. 
“ My name is Sheridan ; I am the only Sheridan 
people have ever heard of,” was the disconcerting reply. 


Not Fit to Judge. 

“Ie is can but Teemactale Se ie weld” omilt 
dupe : rete aap about De 
aoe the other day they: told me a good story 

a ii 

“It seems that a Peebles lawyer and his clerk had been 
to a wedding of the real, old-fashioned sort. On the way 
home the lawyer said, as they were crossing. the famous 


Peebles iron Lie 
““*Noo, Saunders, mon, I'll juist gang on ahead o 
meenit, an’ a tell me if I’m walkin" straucht.* 
* © So the lawyer walked ahead, and then called back : 
* “Straucht, Saunders ?* ‘ 
. “* Straucht’s a die,’ Saunders answered ; ‘but what’s 
that wi’ ye??*™ ~ : . 


The Two Winstons, 
Everyons knows that there are two Winston 
Churchills—our Cabinet Minister and an American 
salesee ae bag Jane, the naval author, is 
responsi r the wing story : 
; 7 we shortly after the ‘patlication of “My South 
African Journey,” that our Mr. Winston Churchill chanced 
to go on a British warship to call. Conversation 
had thus drifted round to matters literary when an 
officer approached, and shook Winston warmly by the 


Three Times and Out. 


A Goop Samaritan, passing a big block of flata in the | {yi. 


small hours of the morning, noticed a man lixa 
“en What dor malioe #% he asked. ane 
«Do you lv in this house * e 
alae i ari 
With much difficulty he half dragged, half carried the 


droo aes the stairway to the second floor. 
. What loor do you live on?” he asked. “Is this 


e 
Rather than face an irate wife who might, perhaps, take 
him for a companion more at fault than her he 
opened the first door he came to and pushed the limp 


figure in. 
The good Samaritan groped. his downstairs 
As he was passing throug 


in worse condition than the first one. 
“What's the matter?” he asked. 
too?” 
“‘ Yep,” was the feeble reply. : 
TT ee : 


: peal Thelp you upstairs?" : 
* Yep.” 

The good Samaritan pushed, pulled, and carried him to 
the second floor, where this man also said he lived. He 
opened the same door and pushed him in. 

As he again reached front door he discerned the 
shadow of a third man, evidently worse off that either 
of the other two. He was about to approach him when 
the object of his solicitude lurchéd out irito the street 
and threw himself into the arms of a passing policeman. 

“For heaven’s sake, off cer," he geeped, ‘ protect me 
from that man! He’s done nothin’ all night long but 
carry me upstairs an’ throw me down th’ lift shaf’, 


** Are you drunk 


“The World A-Wheel,” a fascinating guide to roller sKating, appeara in the January 


way i . 
the vestibule he was able | 
to make out the dim outlines of another man, apparently 


eeers are 
>). 


Jan. 6, 1910. 


The Odd Corner 


The Editor will give one of the famous P.W. penknives 
to any reader who sends him a paragraps accepted for this 
column. If more than one reader sends a paragraph that: 
te used, the penknife will be awarded to the reader whose: 
contribution was received first. 


: -° A TEASER. - 
ADp up the figures 1 23 45678 9 0 so that they make 
exactly 100, using every figure once only, 
The solution will be feund below. 


A COIN PUZZLE. 
Prace six coins in the form of a eress to count four 
lengthways and three across, like this: ° 

oO 


ooo 
ce) 


to) 

Now alter the position of one coin only to count feér 

h ways. , 

Solution below, 

LOST COMMAS. i 

Tue following literary effusion is not ungrammatigdl, 
its: peculiarity lies in a lack of punctuation. Moreover, 
it contains the word “that” repeated five times in 


*| euccession :— 


That man wrote that are correct to say that that that 
that that man wrote is correct is incorrect these are 
correct is correct. 

If you cannot puzzle it out yonrself you'll find the soln- 
tion below. It is surprising how ghe a jeof punctuation 
can alter the meaning of a sentence. A provincial news- 

onc? published the astounding statement thgt, 
* King Charles spoke ten minutes after his head was ent 
off." Place the all-important semi-colon after the third - 
word, and the announcement quickly loses its terrifyiag 


{ 
—_—_— 


A NEW YEAR SUPERSTITION. 
“ Tosg who are with us when this New Year’s born, 
Shall be with us aye till the next year dawn,” 
This embodies a little-known iti but one 
which many people are ready to vouch for as being of 


AGE FINDING. 

You can ascertain a person’s by following this 
procedure. Invite him to waite aawe on Atl e 
needn’t show it to you—the number of the month in 
which he was born, multiply it by 2, add 5, and multiply 
the total by 50. Then he should add his age—in yeare— 
goal Hee lastly add 115, and tell you the result of 

ating. 

For example, assuming he is 27 years of and was 
born in August, he would work out a sum Tike thie — 

Number of month .. .. .. os 8... 
Multipyby2 =o... wn ewe 16 
Add5 .. eC ee ee 21 


Multiply by 60 .. 3. 3. 1s 2. 1050 
Addage .. .. 4. 0s ue ee 1077 
Subtract 365... we we ee eS 7D 


Add1I5 og wk ww we we we 887 

You then know his age, because the last two 

always represent the number of and the re 

figures or figure show the month, This rule never fails 
for all ages up to one hundred, . 


SOLUTIONS, 


A TEASER. 
51 
29 
80 
7 
6 
4 
3 


100 : 


7 A COIN PUZZ . 
Oo make the coins count four eacn w: lac i 
bottom coin on top of the middle one, lai - . 
LOST COMMAS, 
THE paragraph should read: > 
That msn wrote, “ that are correct.” To say that that 


“that”? that ‘that man wrote is correct 
‘* These ave correct” is correct, ciara 


PEARSC"\S MAGAZINE, now on aale, 


Wark ENDING 
Jan. 6, 1910. 


cy 
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Lonen a Ship's in Danger 


Telling how our 


Coastguards 
Usually Avert such Accidents as 
the recent “ Thistlemor” Disaster. 


Tue awful disaster that took place off Clovelly latcly, , station that o ship in distress is close inshore the crew of 


when the steamer J'histlemor went down with twenty | the station are down at the nearest 


officers and men on board and withy her signals of 


Le N © signal, 2and3. Cone and ball signal. 4, Blick flag 


and ball signal. 6, Pilot flag, used if nothing else ts available, 
Any of these signals can b: sed tn times of distress. 


distress unheeded, has roused general interest in the 
subject of the signals for help that are given by ships in 
ril. 

P One of the most common distress signals is the hoisting 
of the two flags that stand for N and C. The N flag, 
which 1s flown uppermost, is composed of sixteen ining 
squares of bluc and white. .‘The C pennant, which flies 
below, is white with a red dot. . 

The hoisting of a cone and a ball is another sign of 
distress. Tho ball may bo flown either above or below 
the cone. A black flag with a ball below it is another call 
for help. In addition to these appeals it is usual, when 
possible, to keep firing a gun at intervals of a minute, ce 

END © ROPE WHICH 15 to keep the. fog-signa’ 


apparatus sounding. 
sar cnn See te night, when the 


flag signals would, of 
a useless, the 
ship has the alternatives 
of sending up rockets 
or showing ao flame. 
Often she does both. The 
rocket may be of any 
sort, and throw stars of 
any colour, though the 
rocket that throws a 
single white star means, 
when seen in the North 
Sea, an urgent summons 
from a fishing vessel to 
the Government fishery 
cruiser. ‘‘ Sound ” rockets 
are not often used as 
: ~ distress signals, as they are 
reserved for the use of lighthouses and lightships. Often 
a ship shows that she is in trouble by simply repeating 
her “house signal’’—that is, by repeating again and 
again the particular rocket by which she tells a Lloyd’s 
station, when she passes one in the night, what line she 
belongs to. 
The flame signal is usually that from a blazing tar or 
oil barrel. 
Very soon after the alarm is given at the coastguard 


\\\ Ww 


AULT 


"Senn. es ROPE MANOLES - 4-77" 


The top picture. looking down 

into the rocket line box, shows 

the ingenious method of winding 

the line round the pins. The 

bottom picture gives a side view of 
the box and pins. 


Curious Points of 
Election Law. 


In the General Election of 1880 no fewer than three 
thousand out of the five thousand electors of Gloucester 
were found by the Commissioners to be either bribers or 
bribed. 

Corruption on that occasion was found to be so wide- 
spread that, three years later, the Corrupt and Illegal 
Practices Prevention Act was drawn up and by a 
large majority.~ In all the gigantic volume of legislation 
which makes up our constitution there is probably no 
other Act of which the provisions are more stringent, 
and none which is more strictly enforced. 

Whenever an election is being contested each party 
keeps a keen eye on the other. Prove just one infringe- 
ment of the Act, and it is all up with the chances of the 
offending candidate. 


Responsible for His Agent's Blunders. 

The cruel part of the Corrupt and Illegal Practices 
Prevention Act is that it makes the unfortunate candidate 
directly responsible for any offence or blunder committed 
by any of his friends or recognised supporters. If one 
of these is caught treating o voter it-is just as fatal to the 
candidate's chances as though he himself were the guilty 
party. 

The judges will hold that he had no business to 
select such foolish agents, and that he must suffer 
accordingly. 

An odd point about the Act is that expenses which 
aro perteckly legal at ordinary times become itlogal 
the moment the writ is issued for an election. For 
instance, while a prospective candidate may legitimately 
subscribe to a local band fund, the positive candidate 


OOF PRA OLOOLOPYOOOPOO™O™O0*OCO™LOO 


int of land with 
their rescue apparatus. If the coast he is a steep cliff 
they drive in a stout iron bar at the top, fasten their 
i cliff-ladders to it, and climb down to the beach 
We 
But if the coast is lower and the ship lies farther out 
their task is not so simple, though perhaps less 


ag poe 

The first thing to do is to unload the rocket-cart. 
Horses to pull the rocket-cart down to the shore, by the 
way, may, in case of urgent necessity, be commandeered 
from any farmer near. The penalty for refusal is a fine 
of one hundred pounds. The rocket machine is now set 
up and the box of rocket-line placed near, and soon a 
steel-clad rocket—it weighs fourteen pounds and is the 
heaviest variety made—is on its way, taking with it one 
end of the slender rocket line, which is 250 fathoms long. | 


eee WE OS ee Sk ee ae, 


A: OPENING TO FIRE ROCKET 
B: ROCKEY TROUGH 


C: ROCKET STICK 

O- ROCKET LINE 
«- LEGS OF TRIPOD 

A rocket and apparatus ready for firing. As 8von as the match is 


e- 
fF: 


rocket flies and takes with it one end of the life-saving line from the box, Er 


As the rocket flies the line comes whizzing from its box. 
If the aim is good the very first attempt may throw the 
line across the deck of the wrecked ship. 

If the crew succeed in seizing the line they promptly 
signal to the shore that they have it safe. This is done 
by sending one of their number to stand apart from the 
rest and wave his hand or his handkerchief or a light. 

The men on’ shore have meanwhile been tying the 
shore end of the rocket-line to a stouter rope called “* the 
whip.” When they get the signal from the ship they 
signal back to pull in. For this signal 9 coastguard 
stands apart and waves a red flag or a red light. 

The whip carries out to the ship a small flat piece of 
wood about eighteen inches by four. This is called the 
tally-board. It bears the following instructions in 
English, French, German, and Norwegian. 

“Fasten the tail block to the lower mast, well up; or, 
if the mast is gone then to the best place handy. Cast off 
the rocket line. See rope in block runs free. Signal to 
the shore.” (A block is what many landsmen loosely call 
@ pulley.) 

e signal is given as before. Then follows a still 
stouter rope called the hawser. This also carries its little 
wooden message. It runs: “‘ Make this hawser fast two 
feet above the tail block. See all clear, and that the rope 
in the block is running free. Signal to the shore.” 

Once the hawser is fast the sailors keep pulling on the 


during election time is prohibited from doing anything of 
the kind. 

The candidate must not treat or reward any one. This 
prohibition covers the whole ground, from standing an 
elector a glass of beer to handing his mother-in-law a 
sovere); A promise of reward is just as bad in the eye 

he Act as an actual gift. 

‘or instance, at Kidderminster a candidate, who was | 
making a speech on the night before the poll, said, ‘* When | 
we have won this election we will have an entertainment 
together.” These words sealed his fate. Though he 
obtained a majority the election was subsequently 
declared null and void. 

There is no getting round the Act. At Rochester one 
of the parties got up a conversazione, with plenty of ‘ood 
refreshments. To save them from any charge of bribery 
they charged all those who attended threepence apiece. 
They won the election, and the other side appealed. 
The judges held that the refreshments supplied were 
worth more than threepence, and the conversazione cost | 
the winning candidate his seat. | 
Mayn't Even Pay Fares. 

On all sides of the unfortunate candidate yawn 
The would-be M.P. is prohibited from providing banners | 
or flags or anything of the kind for his supporters. Even | 
the giving of a hat card is illegal. The distribution of i 
such cards was one of the grounds on which at the last! 
General Election but one the candidate for Walsall ' 
was unseated. No payment may be made to any can- 
vasser, and it is not legal for an elector to be paid for; 
exhibiting bills. | 

The Act specially prohibits the candidate from ftiring | 
carriages to take electors to the poll, from paying their | 
railway fares, or even from buying for one a penny tram | 
ticket. And if a voter drives his own horse to the poll the 
candidate must not pay for baiting it, nor may he stand 
the driver his dinner. To prove to what details the 
Act descends, in ‘‘Corst’s Election Manual” there is 
found the following entry: ‘No committee may buy aj 
memorandum book or a pencil. It is an illegal practice | 
to do so,” \ 


te | 
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which, passing through the block and going back 


me 
to the shore again, is, of course, endless. They soon find 


TAIL BLOCK 
MAST 


How a rescus is effected. If the rockct line reaches the shin. @ 

stouter line, called the whip, $s altached to the shore end and ts 

pulled on board the ship by the crew. The hawser, tully-board, 
and various instructions then fiilow in the same tay. 


it bringing out to them what is sometimes called the 
breeches buoy and sometimes the trousers buoy. 4% 

This is a lifebelt with a canvas bag below it. In this 
bag there are two holes for the Icgs to go 
through, so that to get into this form of 
lifebelt. is rather like getting into an 
extremel short pair of. trousers. 
Though it may not be an elegant dress 
the passenger in it is safe from being 
swept away by the seas while he is being 
hauled shoreward. 


When the ship is in immediate 
ROCKET BOX danger of being hammered to pieces by 
PUMB the waves there is no time to sent 


out the hawser. Then all the work 
is done on the whip alone, as in 
the last sketch. When the hawser is 
used the landward end of it, like 
the end on board the ship, is fixed as high as possible, 
i h o ugh 
‘asten to a ® 
heavy anchor MAST 
which is em- 
bedded in the 
ground, 
when the 
shore is flat, it 
8 over the 


applied at A, the 


top of a tall i eal OT ad 
iron tripod ca 
(called the \ TROUSER? 


triangle)before BUOY 
crossing the 
water. Thisis, 
of course, to 
lessen the 
passenger’s 
chances of 
being drowned 
on his way to 
the shore and safety. The Board of Trade pay a lifa 
prize of one pound for each life saved. The prize- 
money is divided among all the coastguards concerned. 
It is, by the way, no part of the coastguards’ duty to 
look out for wrecks, 


if 
Reaching shore ‘by meana of the whip alone. 


This method is only used when the ship ta in 
immediate da ger of going to pieces, 
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Every penny spent at an election must be spent by the 
authorised agent, and he must carefully account for all 
the moneys that have passed through his hands. Tho 
candidate himself is allowed the sum of £100 for his 
own personal expenses during the election, and even of 
this comparatively small sum he must be prepared, if 
necessary, to render an account. 

The penalties laid down by the Corrupt and Illegal 
Practices Prevention Act for infringement of its various 
provisions are most severe, and involve far moro 
than mere loss of the seat. An election agent who 
“ cooks" his accounts is liable to seven years’ penal 
servitude. 

For bribery there are also specific penalties. Both 
briber and bribed are liable to a years imprisonment 
with or without hard labour, to loss of the right to vole 
for a period of seven years, and to removal from or 
disqualification for any public office. To add to thes 
various penalties they may find themselves let in for 
heavy costs. 

A candidate may vote for himself, but if his paid agent 
casts a vote he not only renders himself liable to all sorta 
of penalties, but also quashes the whole clection. If 
there should happen to be a dead heat the returning offizer 
has the priviloge of giving a casting vote. 
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Ay ingenious individual advertised : 

“Vor half a crown I will divulge a plan Whereby half- 
penny postage stamps can be made to do the work of 
penny ones.” 

A would-be millionaire wrote him on the subject, 

He got the answer: “‘ Use two of them!" 


a fe 


“Mamata, I want some water to cluisten my doll,” 
said Ethel. 

“No, dear,” answered her mother reprovingly, ‘it's 
wrong to make sport of such things.” 

“Then I want some wax to waxinate her 
enough to have something done.” 


Sho's old 


There are twenty-two complete stories, two ssrials, and many whimsical verses and anecictes in the 
January NOVEL MAGAZINE. now on sale, price fourpence. 


i 


The World’s Best Stories. 


Told Week by. Week. 


King Leopold’s Answer. 

Frew monarchs have possessed a more caustic tongue 
than the late King Leopold of Belgium when he chose 
to exercise it. Not very long ago a dispute was ragi 
in the Belgian Army as to whether the words of commas: 
should be given in Flemish or French. Neither side 
would give in, and at length it was agreed that King 
00) should decide the matter. 

The aged monarch asked for a week in which to consider 
the question. At the end of that period he summoned 
the leading generals and announced that he had decided 
that in future all orders should be given in Esperanto, 

Needless to say, the di managed to come to 
some amicable arrangement. : 


“Sewed up for the Winter.” 

Guascow has commenced the medical inspection of its 
school children, and for the next few weeks the various 
officials under the new scheme will be cas! 
There are still objections to the movement. After tryin 
in vain to undress one child, both medical officer a: 
teacher gave ie despair, and sent for the mether to 
solve the butto: ra ape A “Tak’ aff the wean’s claee! 
she shrilled in voluble protest. ‘' Ye'll dae naething o’ 
the kind. I hiv’ sewed her up for the winter.” 


Mies Weston’s Story. 

Hung’ 1s am incident told by the Sailors’ Friend. A 
bluejacket came late one night into one of her Sailors’ 
Rests anerying a heavy bun He laid it on the floor, 

& very intoxicated shipmate. 


“TI found him in the gutter,” he explained. ‘ Poor 


Tom couldn’t stand, and I had no money to pay for a 
cab, so I t Fd best carry him. The patrol came 
along, and I was carrying away Government stores. 


‘So I am,’ I ‘but I ain’t stealing. I’m taking of 
them along to WwW rae ‘ 


~ Doubtful. _ 


Russia, William IL was about to light his cigar, but 
found he had forgotten the knife that he used to cut off the 
ends. The Tsar was no better provided, so one of the 
forest keepers stepped forward and proffered his own. 

The Emperor used it, and then returned it, saying 
impressively, ‘“‘ Take back your knifo. It is now an 
historical relic.” 


The English Amusing Themselves. 
Soms ago the English colony in Brussels estab- 
lished a Rugby football club, and one of the local papers, 
in describing a match, said, “ A vigorous kick announces 
the beginning of the game. A number of young men are 
at once seen rolling on the ground. As soon as one of the 
players, bruised and lacerated, seizes the ball, a mob 
pursues him, throws him over, buries him beneath a pile 
of arms and legs, and seizes by force the precious prey, 
which the brave fellow presses to his heart. The frenzied 
and brutal strife lasted more than an hour. Many 
BA noticing the pitiable condition of the players, 
faquiced there had been an accident. ‘No,’ was the 

reply, ‘ it is only the English amusing themselves.’ ”’ 


A Man of Weight. 

Bech Raed pe caged map ello Hacewet 
eligh: guesta with an amusing story regarding hi 
successor, Mr. Taft, the stoutest President the United 
States has ever had. He said, ‘“‘ When I started for 
Panama on the same warship that Taft had travelled on, 
I noticed a slight list to starboard. I called the captain 
in and asked him how it happened that we were not running 

on an even keel. : 
‘“He was somewhat embarrassed, but I told him to 
* out with it,’ and he came baek with this, ‘Well, Mr, 

President, the Secretary of War sailed with us not lo 
ago, and he slept on the port side. And—and—vwell, 
_ sir, we haven’t had a chance yet to shift ballast.’ ” 


“Good Old Sheridan.” 

A POPULAR tem lecturer was giving a lecture 
in a certain small village on the joys of abstinence. His 
method of sending home his points was to illustrate each 
statement with an anecdote; and, as he could generally 
keep his audience amused, he usually made excellent 
headway on behalf of his cause. 

At this particular meeting, however, over which the 
local vicar was presiding, he could not rouse the slightest 
smile or sign of interest in the bucolic. countenanoces before 
him. Anecdote after anecdote only served to make his 
audience more lethargic than at the beginning. 

Finally he began: “‘ Now, you must not think that the 
generations before this were any better than we are in 
respect of alcoholism. Not so long ago it was not only the 
custom, but even tho fashion, for the young fellows 
of the period to get drunk every night ; and to illustrate 
this point, I'll just tell you a tale about Sheridan. 
(Sensation.) Now Sheridan was one night coming home 
as drunk as a lord. (More sensation and a stray giggle. 


“The World A-Wheel,” a fascinating guide to roller sKating, appeare in the January 
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‘Fetched ’em,’ said to himself.) Yes, 
Kaeahtie dae gist old Pesegnas 1 CA sar of Meaians 
the lecturer up.) abner alae 


ae ee eee 
notice chairman was plucking his sleeve to 
nal tap cana 


related. 
haat be heard for the yells of laughter, and so 


his attention. At last a him 
round. He saw the vicar with bulging eyes, purpl 


the face. ; 
“* Well, sir, what is it ? ” said the delighted lecturer. 
“My name is i ; I am the only Sheridan ? 


Sheridan 
people have ever heard of,” was the disconcerting reply. 


Not Fit to Judge. 

AwpEEw CaRNwor was talking about Scotch Peg 
“Te is @ pure but a powerful spirit, he said, smili 
Pl eae the other day they told me a good story 

al i 
“It seems that a Peebles lawyer and his clerk had been 
to a wedding of the real, old-fashioned sort. On the way 
home the lawyer said, as they were crossing. the famous 
Peebles iron bridge : 
““*Noo, Saunders, mon, I'll juist gang on ahead a 
meenit, an’ ali tell me if I’m walkin’ straueht.* 
* © So the lawyer walked ahead, and then called back : 
* * Straucht, Saunders ? * : 
. “* Straucht’s a die,’ Saunders answered ; ‘but what's 
that wi' ye??™ — . . 


The Two Winstons, 

Evrryonz knows that there are two Winston 
Churchills—our Cabinet Minister and an American 
novelist. Mr. Fred T. Jane, the naval author, is 
regponniD for the following ph 

t was shortly after the publication of “My South 
African Journey,” that our Mr. Winston Churchill chanced 
to go on Soard a British warship to call. Conversation 
had thus drifted round to matters literary when an 
officer approached, and shook Winstén warmly by the 


hand. 
“Delighted to meet you, sir!” said he. “I am a 
fervent admirer of your books. It gave me such a 
on 


fearful shock when first you came you know, 
because I thought you were our political brute of the 


same name.” , 
Without Prejudice. 


) 
my 


under dog. 

er near 

the first time in his life and saw Othello. 
was 


the Bard of Avon limited ; he had 
hero of the piece was a white man 


play was over, @ friend asked him what he 
thought of the actors. He cleared his throat and 
answered deliberately : . 

“‘ Wall, layin’ all sectional prejudices aside, and puttin’ 
out of the question any partiality I may have for therace 
as sech—durned if I don’t think the nigger held his own 
with any on ’em.” 

Three Times and Out. 

A Gaoop Samaritan, passing a big block of flats in the 
small hours of the morning, noticed a man leaning limply 
against the doorway. 

is kia the matter?” he asked, “ Drunk ?™ 

“Do you live in this house ? * 

rr Yep.”* 

llama in ih 

“ e fa 

With much difficulty he half dragged, half carried the 
drooping ny Po up the stairway to the second floor. 

ss What oor do you live on?” he asked. “Is this 
it?’ 


6 Yep.” 

Rather than face an irate wife who might, perhaps, take 
him for @ companion more at fault than her spouse, he 
spans. first door he came to and pushed the limp 
figure ° 

The good Samaritan groped his way downstairs again. 
As he was passing through the vestibule he was able 


to make out the dim outlines of another man, apparently 


in worse condition than the first one. 
ee What's the matter?” he asked. ‘Are you drunk 


“Yep,” was the feeble reply. ' 

“Do you live in this house, too?” - 

“ Ye oe 4 

“Shall I help you upstairs ? ”* 

“ Yep.” 

The good Samaritan pushed, pulled, and carried him to 
the second floor, where this man also said he lived. He 
opened the same door and pushed him in. 

As he again reached the front door he discerned the 
shadow of a third man, evidently worse off that either 
of the other two. He was about to approach him when 
the object of his solicitude lurched out into the strect 
and threw himself into the arms of a passing policeman. 

“For heaven’s sake, off cer," he gasped, “ protect me 
from that man! He's done nothin’ all night long but 
carry me upstairs an’ throw me down th’ lift shaf’,* 


ceeys Vt Cy 
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The Odd Corner” 


The Editor will give one of the famous P.W. penknives 
to any reader who sends him a poragran’ accepted for this 
column. If more than one reader sends @ paragraph that: 
te used, the penknife will be awarded to the reader whose: 
contribution was received first. 


” ' A TEASER. > 
AvDp up the figures 1 234567890 so that they make 
exactly 100, using every figure once only, 
The solution will be found below. ° s 


A COIN PUZZLE. 
Prace six coins in the form of a cress to count four 
lengthways and three across, like this: 7 
o 
000 
° 


te) 

Now alter the position of one coin only to count four 
both ways. ; 

Solution below, 


LOST COMMAS. 
Tue following literary effusion is not ungrammatical, 
its peculiarity lies in a lack of punctuation. Moreover, 
it contains the word “that” repeated five times in 


* | euccession :— 


That man wrote that are correct to say that that that 
that that man wrote is correct is incorrect these are 


correct is correct. 
If you cannot puzzle it out yonrself you'll find the soln- 


tion below. It is surprising how §he a! punctuation 
can alter the meaning of a pel atl A provincial news- 
statement thgt, 


npr once published the astounding 
* King Charles spoke ten minutes after his head was cnt 
off." Place the all-important semi-colon after the third . 
word, and the announcement quickly loses its terrifying 


——— 


A NEW YEAR SUPERSTITION. 
“ THosg who are with us when this New Year’s born, 
Shall be with us aye till the next year dawn.” 


be alone, well you may look forward to. a of com- 
perative loneliates, so take your chelec whint thes ta 
AGE FINDING. 


You can ascertain a person’s by following this 
procedure. Invite him to iis owe on paper—he 
needn’t show it to you—the number of the month in 
which he was born, multiply it by 2, add 5, and multiply 
the total by 50. Then he should add his im years— 
subtract 365, lastly add 115, and tell you the result of 
a calculating, 

‘or example, assuming he is 27 years of age and 
born in August, he would work cals sum ike this — 


Number of month .. .. .. .. 8 
Multipyby2 ae 16 
Ad 36 RS wl te Se, ew Ge, 21 
Multiply by 50 .. .. 4. «2 .. 1050 
Add age ery ee ee (7 0 | 
Subtract 365 er er ry 2b 


AddlJ5 ras 57 | 
You then know his age, because the last two 
always represent the number of 
figures or figure show the month, 
for all ages up to one hundred, 


rs, and the remaling 
This rule never fails 


SOLUTIONS. 


A TEASER, 
51 
29 
80 
7 
6 
4 
3 


100 . 


A COIN PUZZ ¥ 
To make the coios count four eacn way, 
bottom coin on top of the middle one, 


LOST COMMAS. 
Eset paragraph ese read ;: 2 
it mzn wrote, “ that are correct.” To say that tha 
“that that ‘that man wrote is correct ty 
‘** These are correct’ is correct, # Incomes, 


place the ; 


PEARS("{S MAGAZINE, now on aale, 
\ 
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Wher 2 Ship's in Danger 


how our 
Avert such Accidents as 
the recent “ Thistlemor” Disaster. 


Usually 


Tue awful disaster that took place off Clovelly lately, , station that a ship in distress is close inshore the crew of 


when the steamer Thistlemor went down with twenty | the station are down at the nearest 


int of land with 


officers and men on board and with: her signals of | their rescue apparatus. If the coast there is a steep cliff 


LN signal, Qand3. Cone and ball signal, 4, Blick flag 


and ball signal. 6, Pilot flag, used tf nothing else is available, 
Any of these signals can bs seed tn times of distress. 


distress unheeded, has roused general interest in the 
subject of the signals for help that are given by ships in 
ril. 
pone of the most common distress signals is the hoisting 
of the two flags that stand for N and C. The N flag, 
which is flown uppermost, is composed of sixteen alternate 
squares of blue and white. ‘The C pennant, which flies 
below, is white with a red dot. 
The hoisting of a cone and a ball is another sign of 
distress. The ball may be flown either above or below 
the cone. A black flag with a ball below it is another call 
for help. In addition to these appeals it is usual, when 
possible, to keep firing a gun at intervals of a minute, or 
to keep the. fog-signal 
END © ROPE WHICH I5 


rocker apparatus sounding. 
ak nisin At night, when the 


flag signals would, of 
course, be useless, the 
ship has the alternativts 
of sending up rockets 
or showing a _ fieme. 
Often she does both. The 
rocket may be of any 
sort, and throw stars of 
any colour, though the 
4 rocket that throws a 
single white star means, 
when seen in the North 
Sea, an urgent summons 
from a fishing vessel to 
the Government fishery 
cruiser. ‘‘ Sound ”’ rockets 
are not often used as 
; ~ distress signals, as they are 
reserved for the use of lighthouses and lightships. Often 
a ship shows that she is in trouble by simply repeating 
her “house signal”’—that is, by repeating again and 
again the particular rocket by which she tells a Lloyd’s 
station, when she passes one in the night, what line she 
belongs to. 
The flame signal is usually that from a blazing tar or 
oil barrel. 
Very soon after the alarm is given at the coastguard 


\ 
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4. 2 
*Sen=--- ROPE HANDLES - “~~~ 


The top picture. looking down 

into the rocket line box, shows 

the ingenious method of winding 

the line round the pins. The 

bottom picture gives a side view of 
the box and pins. 


candidates: 
1G Cants 


Curious Points of 
Election Law. 


In the General Election of 1880 no fewer than three 
thousand out of the five thousand electors of Ciloucester 
were found by the Commissioners to be cither bribvers or 
bribed. 

orruption on that occasion was found to be so wide- 
spread that, three years later, the Corrupt and Illegal 
Practices Prevention Act was drawn up and by a 
large majority.~ In all the gigantic volume of legislation 
which makes up our constitution there is probably no 
other Act of which the provisions are more stringent, 
and none which is more strictly enforced. 

Whenever an election is being contested each party 
keeps a keen eye on the other. Vinae just one infringe- 
ment of the Act, and it is all up with the chances of the 
offending candidate. 


Responsible for His Agent's Blunders. 


The cruel part of the Seep and Illegal Practices 
Prevention Act is that it makes the unfortunate candidate 


directly responsible for any offence or blunder committed | 


Hs any of his friends or recognised supporters. If one 
of these is caught treating a voter it-is just as fatal to the 
candidate’s chances as though he himself were the guilty 
party. 

The judges will hold that he had no business to 
select = foolish agents, and that he must suffer 
acco ° 

An odd point about the Act is that expenses which 
are pestnctly legal at ordinary times become itlogal 
the moment the writ is issued for an election. For 
instance, while a prospective candidate may legitimately 
subscribe to a local band fund, the positive candidate 
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they drive in a stout iron bar at the top, fasten their 
Fe cliff-ladders to it, and climb down to the beach 
low. 

But if the coast is lower and the ship lies farther out 
their task is not so simple, though perhaps less 
a eyre: 

The first thing to do is to unload the rocket-cart. 
Horses to pull the rocket-cart down to the shore, by the 
way, may, in case of urgent necessity, be commandeered 
from any farmer near. The penalty for refusal is a fine 
of one hundred pounds. The rocket machine is now set 
up and the box of rocket-line placed near, and soon a 
steel-clad rocket—it weighs fourteen pounds and is the 
heaviest variety made—is on its way, taking with it one 
end of the slender rocket line, which is 250 fathoms long. ; 
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A: OPENING TO FIRE ROCKET 
B- ROCKET TROUGH 


C: ROCKET STICK 

O: ROCKET LINE 
«- LEGS OF TRIPOD 

A rocket and apparatus ready for firing. As svon as the match is 


e: 
Ff 


rocket flies and takes with it one end of the life-saving line from the bor, E: 


As the rocket flics the line comes whizzing from its box. 
If the aim is good the very first attempt may throw the 
line across the deck of the wrecked ship. 

If the crew succeed in seizing the line they promptly 
signal to the shore that they have it safe. This is done 
by sending one of their number to stand apart from the 
rest and wave his hand or his handkerchief or a light. 

The men on shore have meanwhile been tying the 
shore end of the rocket-line to a stouter rope called “‘ the 
whip.” When they get the signal from the ship they 
signal back to pull in. For this signal a coastguard 
stands apart and waves a red flag or a red light. 

The whip carries out to the ship a small flat piece of 
wood about eighteen inches by four. This is called the 
tally-board. It bears the following instructions in 
English, French, German, and Norwegian. 

“Fasten the tail block to the lower mast, well up; or, 
if the mast is gone then to the best place handy. Cast off 
the rocket line. See rope in block runs free. Signal to 
the shore.” (A block is what many landsmen loosely call 
& pulley.) 

he signal is given as before. Then follows a still 
stouter rope called the hawser. This also carries its little 
wooden message. It runs: “ Make this hawser fast two 
feet above the tail block. ce all clear, and that the rope 
in the block is running free. Signal to the shore.” 

Once the hawser is fast the sailors keep pulling on the 


during election time is prohibited from doing anything of 
the kind. 

The candidate must not treat or reward any one. This 
prohibition covers the whole ground, from standing an 
elector a glass of beer to handing his mother-in-law a 
sovereign. A promise of reward is just as bad in the eye 
offthe Act as an actual gift. 

‘or instance, at Kidderminster a candidate, who was | 
making a speech on the night before the poll, said, ““ When | 
we have won this election we will have an entertainment 
together.” These words sealed his fate. Though he 
obtained a majority the election was subsequently | 
declared null and void. 

There is no getting round the Act. 
of the parties got up a conversazione, with plenty of ‘ood 
refreshments. To save them from any charge of bribery 
they charged all those who attended tlreepence apiece. 
They won the election, and the other side appealed. 
The judges held that the refreshments supplied were 
worth more than threepence, and tle conversazione cost 
the winning candidate his seat. | 
Mayn’'t Even Pay Fares. 

On all sides of the unfortunate candidate yawn pitfalls. | 
The would-be M.P. is prohibited from providing banners | 
or flags or anything of the kind for his supporters. Even | 
the giving of a hat card is illegal. The distribution of | 
such cards was one of the grounds on which at the last! 
General Election but one the candidate for Walsall 
was unseated. No payment may be made to any can- | 
vasser, and it is not legal for an elector to be paid for | 
exhibiting bills. \ 

The Act specially prohibits the candidate from firing } 
carriages to take electors to the poll, from paying their | 
railway fares, or even from buying for one a penny tram | 
ticket. And if a voter drives his own horse to the poll the 
candidate must not pay for baiting it, nor may he stand 
the driver his dinner. To prove to what details the 
Act descends, in “ Ciorst’s Election Manual” there is | 
found the following entry: “No committee may buy aj} 
memorandum book or a pencil. It is an illegal practice . 
to do so,” \ 


At Rochester one 


RAR PL IDA OOo een ee ery 


which, passing through the block and going back 


wir 
to the shore again, is, of course, endless, They soon find 


TAIL BLOCK 
MAST 


How a rescuc ia effected. If the rocket line reaches the s'in, @ 

stouter line, called the whip, 4s altached to the shore end and its 

pulled on board the ship by the crew. The hawser, tally-board, 
and various instructions then follow in the same tay. 


it bringing out to them what is sometimes called the 
breeches buoy and sometimes the trousers buoy. ¢% 

This is a lifebelt with a canvas bag below it. In this 
bag there are two holes for the Icgs to go 
through, so that to get into this form of 
lifebelt is rather like getting into an 
extremel short pair of, trousers, 
Though it may not be an elegant dress 
the passenger in it is safe from being 
swept away by the seas while he is being 
hauled shoreward. 

When the ship is in immediate 
danger of being hammered to pieces by 
the waves there is no time to send 
out the hawser. Then all the work 
is done on the whip alone, as in 
the last sketch. When the hawser is 
used the landward end of it, like 
the end on board the ship, is fixed as high as possible, 
Though 


ROCKET BOX 
PLUMS : 


applied at A, the 


fastened to a 7 
heavy anchor : aia 
which is em- 


bedded in the bia — : 


ground, 
when the 
shore is flat, it 


passes over the 


yar 
top of a tall - ian 
iron tripod ae 
(called the TROUSER? 
triangle)before J— BOK 
crossing the 


water. Thisis, 
of course, to 
lessen the 
passenger’s 
chances of 
being drowned 
on his way to 
the shore and safety. The Board of Trade pay a lifs 
prize of one pound for each life saved. The prize- 
money is divided among all the coastguards concerned. 
It is, by the way, no part of the coastguards’ duty to 
look out for wrecks, 


Reaching shore by means of the whip alone. 
This method ta only used when the ship ta in 
immediate da ger of going to pieces, 


Every penny spent at an election must be spent by the 
authorised agent, and he must carefully account for all 
the moneys that have passed through his hands. Tho 
candidate himself is allowed the sum of £100 for his 
own personal expenses during the election, and even of 
this comparatively small sum he must be prepared, if 
necessary, to render an account. 

The penalties laid down by the Corrupt and Hiogal 
Practices Prevention Act for infringement of its various 
provisions are most severe, and involve far mors 
than mere loss of the seat. An election agent who 
“cooks” his accounts i3 liabl2 to seven years’ penal 
servitude. . 

For bribery there are also specific penalties. Both 
briber and bribed are liable to a years imprisonment 
with or without hard labour, to loss of the right to vole 
for @ period of seven years, and to removal from or 
disqualification for any public office. To add to thes? 
various penalties they may find themselves Iet in for 
heavy costs. 

A candidate may vote for himself, but if his paid agent 


' casts a vote he not only renders himself liable to all sorta 


of penalties, but also quashes the whole clestion. If 
there should happen to be a dead heat the returning oftiger 
has the priviloge of giving a casting vote. 


—————t-_____. 


Ay ingenious individual advertised : 

“Vor half a crown I will divulge a plan hereby half- 
penny postage stamps can be made to do the work of 
penny ones.” 

A would-be millionaire wrote him on tho subject, 

He got the answer: ‘‘ Use two of them!” 

“Mamaa, I want some water to chiisten my doll," 
said Ethel. 

“No, dear,” answered her mother reprovingly, ‘it's 
wrong to make sport of such things.” 

“Then I want some wax to waxinate her 
enough to have something done,” 


Sho's old 


There are twenty-two complete stories, two ssrials, and many whimsical verses and anecictes in the 
January NOVEL MAGAZINE. now on sale, price fourpence. 
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Mr. Chorley Imagines Himself an Aviator, and makes a Bold Bid 


for a £100 Prize. 
Related by ARNOLD GOLSWORTHY. 


Cuortey had gone to Wallchester on business, and 
on his arrival he was agreeably surprised to learn that 
there was to be'a flying meeting on the following day. 
The Mayor and Corporation were to be present, and there 
was a prize of £100 offered for the first local inventor 
whose machine should accomplish a circuit of the flying 
ground, which was about half a mile round. 

In the smoking-room at the hotel after dinner Chorley 
talked a good deal about flying machines. Like most 
other people, he had been very much interested in the 
subject, and also, like most other people, the more he 
or about it the less he understood. 

Still, he had got a little of the ja and he could say 
“ailerons”? and “ hangars” and eimilar words, and as 
most of the company had not even got that far, Charle 
had no difficulty in passing for a practical aviator. Tilaed, 
after a while he left a distinct impregsion on the assembly 
that if another Bp should be offered for crossing the 
Channel he would win it. 

The next morning, as Chorley was leaving the hotel 
on his way to the flying ground, a quiet-looking man with 
a thoughtful face stopped him in the hall and said : 

“TY understand, sir, that you are a practical aviator. 
I have entered a machine for the contest to-day, but I 
have had the misfortune to sprain my wrist. there 
any possibility of your being disposed to pilot my machine 
round for me? You could take the prize-money entirely, 
as I should be quite satisfied with the advertisement.” 

Chorley said he would be delighted to try and win the 
money, and at once agreed to accompany the inventor 
to the flying ground. The machine turned out to be a 
“ three-decker, that is to say, it had three planes, and 
altogether it was about twice as large as an ordinary 
biplane. The body of the machine was surrounded by a 
network of bamboo and stout wires, and in order to get 
to the seat Chorley had to crawl under the machine and 
wriggle his way through the space between the wires. 

The inventor explained that the ae advantage of his 
machine was that you couldn’t fall out of it. Chorle 
playfully suggested that it would be difficult to even wal 
out of it, unless you had a pocket map of the thing to 

ide you, but, as the inventor did not seem to see the 
foes, Chorley did not press the matter. 

As the inventor said, it was easy to set a machine 
fying . He showed Chorley how to start the propeller, 
and how to manipulate the big steering sail at the back 


ZF 


Chorley left a distinct impression on the assembly. 


so that the machine could, if desired, be turned round 
its own length; and he also showed Chorley how to 
t the planes so as to make the machine rise or fall as 

desired. Chorley was surprised to find it all so | 

and he told himself he had never picked up a hun 


pounds so cheaply in his life. 
While Chorley was waiting for the wind to drop, the 


All about “The Dukes ”"—whom they sprang from and what th 
subject appears in the January PEARSON'S MAGAZINE, 


Just 
amid the cheers of the crowd. It was 
a small monoplane, and as it was 
wheeled out of its shed Chorley called 
the nee Sg attention to the ri lous 


The rival aviator overheard the 
remark and looked daggers at Chorley. 
He had no time to reply, as hi 
machine started off just then. It ran 
along the course without leaving the 

und, and then crashed into a 

edge, where it stuck fast. Chorley’s 
shriek of laughter at the disaster could 
be heard right over at the grand stand. 

A moment later the inventor of 


Chorley’s machine came and said it was 


their turn next, and implored him to keep 
a sharp eye on the steeri 
behind him, it was obvious that Chorley could do nothing 
of the kind, but he said he would do his best. The Mayor 
wished him luck and then stepped back a little. C) 
= were started, and as Chorley reached forward to 
ee 
eld. . 
We se " shouted the iorenions in asudden panic. ‘Pull 
e other way, man! You're reversing the engine !” 
Chorley muttered his thanks and reached out to put 
the trouble erie But by that time the machine had 
begun to back hurriedly. It caught his worship the 
Mayor amidships and swept him into a ginger-beer stall 


Chorley was spinning round the course like a huge humming-top. 


that stood by, and then righting itself suddenly in obe- 
dience to Chorley’s correcting hand it ran forward along 
the ground for several yards. 

‘Watch the steering sail ! ’ shouted the inventor. 

Chorley had for the moment forgotten the existence of 
the sail in question. As the motor increased its speed 
he gave the steering sail a —P jerk. As it happened 
he led a little too hard, he was much annoyed 
to that it had stuck fast where he had pulled it and 
could not be brought back again. The consequence was 
that the machine began to turn, as the inventor had said 


like a huge humming-top. 

out, ‘* Waltz me round again, Willie,”* 
and there was a shriek of laughter at Chorley’s expense. 
Then another voice said, ‘“‘ Here we go round the mul- 
berry bush,” and the laughter was renewed. 

Chorley did not notice it much, however, as by this time 
he was feeling rather giddy. He managed with difficulty 
to stop the motor, and the machine came to a dead halt, 
and enabled him to get his breath back. He was just 
Selig ee henelt fs) ree aes when the first aviator, 
who crawled out of the distant hedge, passed 
machine, and said as he went: = 

“ What you want, old chap, is a skating rink and no 
a flying ground.” 
be “Ah, my son,” replied Chorley with a derisive laugh, 

PA alent ag This is a flying machine and not a 
wheel- 


By this the | 
this time some of the mechanics had come up snd 
feet the steering sail which had got caught, and utter 
the inventor had given Chorley a parting injunction not 
to pull so hard next time, the motor was again started. 
his time, the steering apparatus being in order, the 
machine ran quickly forward. It jogged comfortably 
the course, but came no nearer flying than a jelly- 
fish does. The inventor ran after it, followed by the 


sail. As the sail was right 


a lever here and there a loud cheer went up from the 


unsuccessful monoplanist, and both of them had a word 
to say to Chorley on the subject of his machine. 

ont the planes up s little!” shouted the inventor. 
* How can you e: ittorise?™ — 

“Hi!” shou the unsuccessful aviator, “* What 
you want is to tie a bit of string to that thing and get 
a small boy to run along with it to give it 9 start.” 

‘Chorley scowled at the remark which, being overheard 
by the crowd, raised another la’ 
pulled the levers for tilting the p 
the machine 
leaped forward. 
After that it 
took another 
leap, and pre- 
sently it was 
hopping along 
the course like 
& 


at his expense. He 
janes, and immediately 


ing it when he 
had come to the 
end of the 
Prenat lank 

it hop 4 
past SS gal | 4 
atand, & ‘ect 


howl of derisive 

i 7 
ae crmibeds The aeroplane took to hopping along the 
volunteered the course like a kangaroo. 
suggestion that 


the aviator was obliging with an imitation of a grass- 
hopper, and somebody else suggested that Chorle 
should complete the imitation and try and chirrup wit 
his hind legs as grasshoppers are said to do. 

Chorley had, however, by this time become a little excited. 
He grabbed at s likely-looking lever and pulled it hard, 
But the machine didn’t On the contrary, it went 
faster than ever, till it got into a of the field where 
the-mud was thicker than usual, then it sto with a 
‘ork that would have pitched Chorley out if he had not 
been eo securely caged in. As it was, he was flung against the 
bars with such force that two of them were badly twisted. 

The inventor rushed up, out of breath with his pursuit 
of Chorley over the course. 

“ Come—out—of—that !’? he panted. “You don’t 
know any more about flying than a crocodile does.” 

“What you want,” retorted Chorley derisively, “is 
to learn how to build a flying machine before asking any- 
body to pilot it for you, I never saw such a jerry-built 
thing in my life.” 

“Come on out of it!" said the inventor impatiently. 

“Certainly,” replied Chorley. ‘‘I quite agree with 
you that one might as well be on the ground as in 
machine like this. I'll come out at once.” 

In this, however, Chorley was mistaken. On attempting 
to leave the car, he found that the two bars that had. got 
twisted had closed up the aperture through which he had 
crawled in. 

The inventor told Chorley to wait a few moments ; 
and then he walked back to the tent with the view of 

tting some of the mechanics to come and release 

im. Meanwhile several of the impatient spectators 
had gathered round tho machine, overcome by curiosity, 
and Chorley found himself the centre of observation, like 
the lion at the Zoo. A young man, unable to resist the 
chance of pursuing his engineering researches, opened a 
rt of the machinery and looked inside. 

“That'll do!” said Chorley sharply. 
fingers off that.” 

“T wasn’t dofn’ any harm,” protested the interfering 
person, And then a couple gf schoolboys—future 
aviators no doubt—began to try to turn the propeller: 

“ Drop that! You boys,” cried Chorley indignantly. 

“T paid half-a-crown to come in here, aa I want some- 


“ ¥ou keep your 


me my — replied a of i . 
is come out to you my boy,” replied Chorley angrily, 
* you'll get a box on the ears for a start.” . # 

“Oh, that’s all right, thanks,” replied the boy imper- 
turbably, as a laugh from the crowd satisfied him that the 
popular sympathy was on his side. “I heard you tell 
the other man that you couldn’t get out without help.” 

Before Chorley gould reply someone else in the crowd 
observed : 

“I’ve been told that you’re not an aviator at. all, 
mister. If you hadn’t gone and stuck yourself in this 
machine they’d have got a competent man to run it.” 

‘“ Hear, hear,” said another voice. “ You’ve swindled 
us out of our half-crowns, guv’nor. Give us our money 
back—come on!" 

“ Yes,” said a third voice, ‘we've fairly well got you 
now. Give us back our half-crowns.” 

At this stage somebody threw a clod of earth at the 
bars of Chorley’s cage, and as it exploded it splashed him 
with mud all over his face and neck. This really shocking 
example was followed by several other members of the 
crowd, and once as Chorley opened his mouth to shout 
for help a hump of earth went in and he nearly swallowed it. 

Things were. ing to look rather ugly when the 
sg suddenly caught sight of the crowd. round the 
allen machine and came to the rescue. 

Chorley was helped out of his in a few minutes, 
sag cacextel haek te bis, Belek some i tection. 
The next morning he left Wallchester early to avoid 
notice, and his interest in aviation is not what it was. 


Ana illustrated article on this 
now on sale. 
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A Short Diary of the 
Past Year's Great Events. 


‘ 


Ir is probable that in the days to come 1909 will be 
best remembered as the year in which the two opposite 
poles of the earth wore located, for if Cook did not reach 
the North Pole, Peary almost certainly did, while there 
is absolutely no doubt whatever that Shackleton got to 
within a hundred miles or so of the South Pole. 

We know now, therefore, that the theories of the old 
geographers were correct, after all; water at one end 
of the earth’s axis, land at the other. The North Pole 
is situated in the centre of an eternally frozen ocean, 
the South Pole in the centre of an eternally frozen conti- 
nent. 

Aviation Records. 

In popular estimation, too, 1909 will be accounted 
the first flying year, for although the conquest of the air 
was really and actually accomplished in 1907, it 
was not until this summer that aeroplanes were seen in 
Britain. 

The Channel, too, was first successfully flown by a 
heavier-than-air machine on July 25th; while Mr. 
Farman’s magnificent flight of over 150 miles on 
November 3rd, when he remained aloft in the air for nearly 
four and a half hours, and Mr. Lambert’s record ascent 
of 1,200 feet in Paris on October 18th, when he circled 
round and round above the Eiffel Tower, showed con- 
clusively that neither great distances nor high elevations 
matter much to the skilful aviator. 

On October 22nd, again, at Blackpool, Mr. Latham 
shattered the ordinary belief in the aeroplane as a fragile 
toy, which could fly only in calm weather, by driving 
his Antoinette monoplane in the teeth of a forty-five-mile- 
an-hour gale. 

In Parliamentary history a record has been created 
by the House of Lords, which, for the first time in its 
history, has declined to pass the Budget, thereby forcing 
a dissolution and a General Election. 

Precisely what the ultimate result of their action will 
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be remains to be seen, but it cannot fail to be exceedingly 
momentous. 

The year has also been a stirring one in naval annals. 
London has seen gathered together in London’s river 
a fleet the like of which no mortal cye hed ever before 
pared upon. While as regards ships building, and to be 

uilt, all records have been broken by the super- 
Dreadnoughts, which will be as superior to the first 
Dreadnought as she was to the now fast-becoming- 
obsolete Edward VII. type. 

It will also be remembered in time to come that this 
year saw begun the formation of an Imperial Navy by 
Greater Britain, Canada and Australia both pledging 
themselves to build fleets of their own, while New Zealand 

referred to do her share by promising two improved 

readnoughts to the Mother Country. 

Amongst social workers 1909 will stand out as the year 
of the Children’s Charter, one of the principal provisions 
of which was the banning of ‘abics from public-house 
bars. Labour Exchanges have for the first time been 
organised on a general besis by the State, *while the 
Housing and Town Planning Act will do away with 
back-to-back houses, and tend towards the gradual 
betterment of slum property generally. 


Our Treaty with Siam. 

Over the seas this year has seen the Union of South 
Africa finally completed, an outcome of the horrors of 
war as gratifying as it is remarkable, and concerning 
which Mr. Balfour feelingly said that ‘‘ the world in its 
whole history shows nothing like it.” By a treaty with 
Siam, too, some fifteen thousand square miles of country 
have been quietly and unostentatiously added to the 
British Empire. 

This year, forthe first time, a really determined and 
scientific attempt was made to ascend Mount Everest, 
the highest peak in the world, the intrepid climber being 
none other than the Duke of Abruzzi, the conqueror 
of Mount St. Elias and of Ruwenzori. 

He did not succeed, but he established a record ia 
mountaineering by attaining to a greater altitude above 
the earth's surface (24,600 feet) than any other climber 
had ever reached. 

Whether there is any real useful future before the 
hydroplane or no is doubtful. But if there is, 190) will 
be remembered as being the year in which one of these 
“flying boats,” as they have been not inaptly called, 
was first seen on the Thames. 
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PREDICTIONS FOR 1910. 


The year has also witnessed a startfing revolution 
in long-distance telegraphy. Formerly tue electri: 
ctrrent, after travelling a considerable di:tance over- 
land, became too weak to be recorded, nec sitating the 
continuous retransmission of messages at more or less 
frequent intervals. 

A few months ago, however, a system of “ auton tio 
relays” was perfected, enabling a messaze to be sent 
direct for practically any distance, so that, fo. oxample, 
one operator in London is in direct touch with another 
operator in Bombay, more than five thousand miles 
away. 

ee oo 

Jounson: “ And you mean to say that Miss Paley is 
engaved at last?” 

Miss Flip: ‘‘ So I hear.” 

* And who is the happy man ?”* 

“ Her father, they tell imc.” 

—— 


THE YOUNGSTER'’S JOKE, 

GRANDMA was on a short visit to her sou John, and 
little Harold had been deputed to take her for a waik 
around the neighbourhood. 

“Oh, Grannie,” he said, “they have such a lovely 
parrot in this shop. If you speak to it, it says ali sorts 
of funny things.” 

“Does it,” said the old lady; “how nice!" She 
therefore stood just outside the door, and called: ** Poliy - 
pretty Polly.” 

The answer came with startling suddenness: 
then, you clear out.” 

This, however, only spurred Grannie to further efforts, 
and, coming a little nearer, she said: ‘“ Naughty Polly. 
Naughty Polly. Don’t be angry. You sha’n’t have any 
sugar if you are.” 

The next moment there was a scuffle inside the shop, 
and o missile came flying at the astonished old lady. 
It was followed by a little stout man with a bald head and 
a hooked nose, who certainly bore a wonderful resemblance 
to a parrot. 

On seeing “ Grannie ” he recoiled a step. 

“ Well, I'm hanged!” he exclaimed. Then recovering 
himself, he added freezingly: ‘‘ Well, I can stand a lot. 
Being bothered by the kids is bad enough, but when 
respectable old ladies take a hand in the game I confess 
I’m floored !”* 


“Now, 
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At the beginning of every new year we are informed by prophets, calendars, and many other sources of the terrible things that are sure to happen before 


the year has run its course. 


\ hy < 
ECE = aces 


JANUARY WE SHALL PROBABLY HEAR. 
———= ABOUT NOW, DISQUIETING 
NEWS REGARDING CHINA. 


Hi ; | } 
Mr ; 
i euoue | 4 
Used PONDS 


AUGUST GREAT sorROW WiLL @ & 
BE FELT OWING TO SINKING OF 
A SHIP WITHIN SIGHT OF LAND. ALL 

ATTEMPTS AT RESCUE PROVE FUTILE. 


Just think how poor old Crusoe 
Would have revelled in the stor 


1 
NOVEMBER THe BEGINNING OF THIS MONTH 
WILL BE MARKED BY A SERIES OF 


THERE 18 
MORE TOY 


an 
GIVING 


THATS 
Raecevin: 
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“ TOWARDS THE END OF THIS MONTH 


MONEY WILL BE SCARCE AND MATTERS 
UNSETTLED. 


NOV. 5. 


BONFIRE 
PRARADE 


3 > 
we @ 


FIRES AND EXPLOSIONS, SUT. HAPPILY. 
WITH NO SERIOUS RESULTS. 


DECEMBER 


In view of this, our artist pictures below a few predictions for 1910. 


JUNE NEWS WILL REACH US 
ABOUT NOW OF A GREAT 
SUFFRAGIST SUCCESS. 


NEAR THE END OF DECEMBER, WE 


SHALL HEAR OF AN ATTACK ON TURKEY. 
THOUSANDS BEING SLAUGHTERED. 


, as he sat befors his hovel, 
ies in the January NOVEL! 


‘ Judge’e Good Memory. 

“Daniel O’Rourke,” shouted the usher at the Southwark 
County Court. “Won the Derby in 1852,” Judge Willis 
promptly remarked. 

: Good Day. 


When charged at Highgate Police Court for begging, an 
elderly man had bread in one of his pockets, cheese in another, 
pastry in another, and ninepence in coppers in another. 

: The Watching Husband. 

A man told the Acton Bench that he came out of gaol 
after serving fourteen days for assaulting his wife, and 
when he went home he could not get in, and had to walk 
about the streets all night, and now he wanted to know 
what he could do. 

The Magistrate: “ Who shut you out—your wife?” 

The iar “Yes.” 

The Magistrate: “ How do you know it was your wife P” 

The Applicant : “ Well, I didn’t see anyone at the door, 
I'll own. 

The Magistrate: “You had better wait your chance to 

in. | Watch your opportunity. Keep yourself dark, and 


Pp in. 
* All right, sir.” 


Picture Pars. 


PROTECTS THE FINGER. 

Guns and rifles when heavily loaded sz 
have an unpleasant habit of “ kicking ” = 
or recoiling when disc This often Res” 
causes injury to the middle finger, jf 
et eee ta | 

w . con- 
fi shown 


trivance 

and which fits comfortably on the 
a A is an air cushion contai 
within the material of which the band 
is composed, and this effectually pre- 
serves the digit from harm. 


SOc 


HOW CEMENT IS TESTED. 
In large cement manufacturing factories it is of very 
at importance that the “ binding power ” of every 
esh batch of cement which is “ turned out ” should be 
thoroughly tested, so for this purpose & —_ ingenious 
yet simple little machine is in use. A small portion of 
the cement to be tested is moulded into a shape not unlike 
a@ dumb- bell 
(see A), and is 
then placed 
between two 
claw-like pieces 
of steel, the 
lower, B, bei 
stationary, an 
the upper, C, 
connected by & 
rod to the 
arm, D. This 


© large tube. The tin, G, ) 
which slowly fills the tin, F, by means of the tube. This 
causes considerable pressure to be a to bear on 


the tlock of reaks clean in 
two, causing the arm, D, to drop, and automatically 
eut off the flow of shot. ; 
weighed, and from it the binding power of the cement is 


Picked Pars. 


What Disappointment Does. 
sentenced at the Guildhall gave themselves up 
pun police because the boots they stole did not fit them. 


The New Profession: 

A chauffeur stated at Bloomsbury County Court the other 
day that he had formerly been an actor, but could not earn 
a living on the stage. 

Timed genaiag tay : 
ccepti wager of £20 that “dare not propose 
<n satin PR iad a railway man in a South Dakota 
restaurant won the lady’s ‘heart and hand after a courtship 
lasting 2min. 25sec. 
Independent Tailors. 

Because an English tailor had to start work at 8.30 a.m 
he gave up a job worth five guineas a week, said a witness 
before the Alien Immigration Board the other day. ‘Ten 
his time, added the man, amid laughter. 


Over-weighted. — , 

h domestic servant was put under the A-rays a 

in Royal Berkshire Hospital, Reading, it was found that 

her heart was four and & half inches out of aol grin 

ition: and that her shoulder blades numbered four 
fstead of two. 


ow” Half-a-crown will be paid to the sender of each o 
Address your envelope to The Page Six Editor, 
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have Caused the Courts to Smile. 
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The Dangerous Art. 
Judge Bacon at Whitechapel County Court: 
“ As soonas you write letters you are lost. That is one of 
the dangers of education.” 


The Intoxicated Dumpling. — 
The ps maps coteatrey at he herager tm tet 
— mply as “ ing.” 
that his real name was Saar Miners, but last night—when 
he was for drunkenness—he remember 
his name. 
He Merely Wanted to Know. 

A juror turned to Dr. ‘W. Wynn Westcott at the Hackney 
Coroner’s Court and asked: © Are we supposed to hear the 
doctor's evidence ?” 

The Coroner: “I su 60.” 

The Juror: “I thought he was talking to himself.” 

Temporarily Out of His Mind. 

At the Wisbech Borough Police Court recently, # labour- 
ing man came before the Benchand “ asked for an ejectment 
order against himself, with one day’s notice! 7 

The Magistrate ordered his removal from the Court, 
saying that the man was under the influence of drink. 
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FITS ON THE WATER-CAN. 


Tun ordinary watering.can a, very awkward to pee for | Hznz is an i device which is in 
— F a 8 ae 


watering the mould 
in flower-pots, be- 
cause the rush of 
water down the 
spout and straight 
into the pot has the 
effect of washi 
some of the 
out of the pot on the 
other side. A wa: 
of preventing this 
to slip a tube with 
its end closed over 
the spout, s hole 
being made > 
side of the tube, as > 
shown. The water 
then comes through aS 
this and falls verti- - 
cally on the mould, and with much leas force, leaving the 
earth undisturbed. ' 
>_l0OC 


FOR PET DOGS. 
Tas whip which we illustrate is a useful combination. 
It will either lead or drive, 
which is most convenient 
on-occasions. It is par- 
ticularly useful to ladies 
when exercising their 
dogs. The instrument is 
made of plaited hide, and 
approac the thinner 
ro it branches into two, 
go affording a handy loop 
which will not slip from 
the gras Then it is 


athe Lae again 
rae plaited into a single 
. lash at the extremity. The 
handle is provided with a 
swivel and spring hook 
to attach to the collar. 
If Fido is naughty he can be reminded with the lash, 
if es the butt end comes.into use, and he can 
be ' 


| A Few Items of Fact that Will Interest You. | 


Destroying Daddy-Long-Lezs. 
Lancashire farmers have begun a campaign against the 
larva of the daddy-long-legs, which have caused much 
injury to the oat crop. 
Errand Boy’s Bigamy. 
At Bristol, recently, a prisoner, aged 26, who was 
charged with bigamy, was said to be employed as an 
“ errand boy ” at 7e. a week. 


Did It Ever Ache ? 
An enormous tooth from the skull of a mammoth has 
been picked up by a Lowestoft smack. It weighs seven- 
teen and three-quarter pounds and is thirty-four inches 


round. 
Heart Trouble Remedied. 
A bullet was extracted, at Rouen Hospital recently, from 
the heart of a man who had shot himself. The patient’s 
heart was then stitched up,and he is now progressing well. 


As Bad as a Dog. 
An extraordinary accident befell a well-known Dover 
hotographer, while cycling from Rye to Folkestone. A 
lage rat ran into the spokes of his cycle and jammed in the 
fork, causing the rider to be violently thrown. His arm 
was badly fractured just below the shoulder. 


riginal illustrated paragraph accepted and used on this Se 
Pearson's Weekly, Henrietta Street, London, W.C, nae 
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, What the Judge Heard. | 
A witness at Coun 


‘When the laughter had subsided his’ Honour who bed 
bimealt lnnghed y, said: “I wish you had not: told 
me ‘i | . j — 

Witness: “I told him I should repeas it.” . 

The Judge: “lt was very silly of you.” 


Awfully Fond of Singing. . 
comic was i 


An 
Willesden, when a w 
being drank at Kilburn. 
vemen' with alaerge watering-can a . r; 
Yee whose ake bad come from, and she commenced to sing 
= “Canada.” When 
Rid m 


come to the po 

Birdie, come.” 
On the way to the 
rfect flood of song,” 


ice-station she broke into “s 
‘ded the officer, and as they entered 
police-station she sang “ Rock of ages, cleft for me," 
followed by two or three comic songs. Es 
The Prisoner (smilingly): “Ob, I’m awfully fond of 


” 


We pay half-a-crown for each accepted picture par. 
used on this page. If you've an idea, send it along. 
FOR TIGHT CORKS. 


to imsure that 
placed in the instrument through the spestare 


It is now seen. sticking 
the tapered inside. 


it is driven downward, less indiameter 
as it proceeds, until it is small enough 
to enter the neck of the bottle. 


Of course, when a cork has been compresset 
to such an extent, it is hard to remove, but: it 
effectually prevents any air reaching the 
contents of bottle. 

a Ol 
HOW TABLE TOPS ARE FASTENED. 

Iv you examine an ordinary table you will fail to find 
any marks on the surface indicating how the top is secured 
to the frame beneath which supports it. It may be 
mentioned that the frame is tenoned into the legs, as the 
top sketch indicates. The large picture shows a table 
turned up- 
side down. 
In the inner 
sides and 
ends of the 
frame are 
little cavi- 
ties, A A, 
which are 
cut out with 
& gouge Or 
by means of 
an auger 

obli- 


held 

quely. These 
recesses extend to within about three-quarters of an inch 
of the upper (now bottom) edge of the framework. They 
afford space to contain ascrew and permit its being turned 
into the boards which form the table tep. B gives a 
clear idea of a cavity and shows the screw. By this 
a the top is kept in place, and no screws or nails are 
visi 


Rat in the Post. 

A Belfast has beerf startled to find a huge rat 
among the rs in one of the pillar-boxes. Several 
letters in the pillar-box were fo to have been partly 

awed away. Practical jokers are blamed for the 


cident. 

Brigands, Beware. 

A man dressed as a brigand, who was acting a “ robber’s 
escape hy boot fora rong film, at Hammersmith, 
recently his leg broken by the premature discharge of an 
explosive which was used to give the appearance of shots 
being fired into the water. 


Cigarette Crusade. 

A well-known General commanding in Scotland has 
directed the attention of young soldiers to the injury to 
health which follows the smoking of cigarettes, and 
particularly those of a cheap kind. He desires all officers 
to impress this fact on young soldiers, and to do all in their 
power to break them of the habit. 


Millionaire’s Son as Chauffeur. 

The son of an American millionaire contractor is now 
driving 4 motor-bus. The young man married # chorus 
girl from a musical comedy company, but the father refused 
to receive the lady, dismissed his son from the presidency 
of a motor.car company, and announced that he had dis 
inherited him. The latter became a chauffeur of the Fifth 
Avenue Motor Omnibus Compady at £3 at week. 


bBo 


Wax SNDING 
Jaw. 6, 1910. 


THE OPENING CHAPTERS. 


fred sat down in his chair again and leant back with 
folded arms. “I didn’t listen to what told me, but I 
expected you to listen to what I said. made up my mind 
six months ago ; you had my decision, it’s frrevocable.” 

“But surely your daughter——” the young man 
commenced. 

“My daughter is guided by me,” the old man interrupted 
sbaxply. “Because she is my daughter she will obey me in 


everything, 


eye-brows, pierci 
Mr. Hartley, but 
to my cose again.” 

John Hartley made an impatient movement. “ That's 
absurd, sir. Surely Mildred has some voice in the matter; 
surely she can choose her own friends ? ” 

es You are her lover. You have stepped over the boundary 
which divides love and friendship. It’s too late to go back ; 
indeed, though I am an old man, I know from past experience 
that it’s impossible. So, Mr. Hartley, you must leave the 
house—and never enter it eel 

The young man’s face coloured as he picked up his hat 
and coat. 

“Very well,” he said fiercely, standing close beside Sir 
Alfred Gilliat, “I'll go. You can forbid me your house and 
tell your daughter she must never see or speak to mo again, 
but you can’t stop my lovin; her, you know that; you 
can’t stop my fighting to win her. I'm going to fight, you 
understand ? I’m young, I’m strong, and—she cares for 
me.” 

The old man moved not a muscle of his face; he looked 
coldly into Hartley's eyes, which were blazing angrily. 

The latter stepped back a few paces. “ I sup you 
think I'm after her money?” he said between his teeth, 
lowering his voice. “ That's what you’ve got up against me. 
Well, you'll have that up against every man who wants to 
marry her. And if she were a pauper to-morrow I should love 
her just the same.” 

Sir Alfred smiled enigmatically. “I daresay you would. 
No, I don’t think you are only after her money, as you 
express it; but youth and beauty plus wealth must be more 
attractive to a young man without prospects than beauty 


alone.” 
Sohn Hartley tried to control his anger. * Perhaps I’m 
there’s not much wrong with my 


not enough, thou; 
fam: Ym .; prea and my father never took the 


trouble to put me into a decent profession, but I’m ready and 
willing to work.” 


POWERFUL 


to the young man of the 
a rich wife isn’t a good incentive. 
family, Mr. Hartley.” 


and walking to the w 
out. The wind was howling round the wing of the house in 
which his own apartments, consisting of » study and clerk’s 
office, were situated. Sombre, leaden clouds were driving 
up from the west, threatening snow. 
some time, and the hour was approaching nine o'clock. 
Sir Alfred glanced at his watch. 


It was arranged that you should accom 
those arrangements needn’t be al 

returns to-night I will explain 
wish her to cut you when she meets you at other people’s 
houses, you must henceforth be no more to her than the 
merest ‘acquaintance.” 


advantage, 


good-bye to you. 
not know you.” 


strong word, youn 


knows it—I want everyone 


of anger, and turning away with shru 


eee i, «eS aaa Save Bim , 
J a ca ere hg n “s 
¥ ” 8 uv! . Pe gs 


Gilllat nodded. “I know, we all are, In theory. Work 
resent day 1s beautiful in theory, but 
I’ve nothing against your 


“Then what is {t ? Why don’t you tell me? It’s only 


fair you should tell me.” 


Sir Alfred did not reply at once. He rose from his seat, 
indow drew back the curtain and looked 


It had been dark for 


“In a few minutes Mildred will be starting for the dance. 
any her and her maid ; 
now. But when she 
to her that though I don’t 


The young man threw back his head and laughed. “ She 
“She has told you 80?” 


loves me!” 


we turned on him. 
“ es.” 
He walked to the door, opened ft, and looked down the 


corridor, listened a few seconds, then shut the door again 
and stood with his back to it: “ You have taken an unfai 


ir 
Mr. Hartley. To-night my daughter will sa; 
If she happens to meet you again she will 


A peculiar smile crossed Gilliat’s lips. ‘Insist! That’s a 

man.” 
Hartley bit his lip impatiently. 

to do with Lily Gervaise 2?” 


“* Perhaps it’s something 


e@ waited as if expecting Sir 


Alfred to speak, but the elder man remained silent, turning his 


head away so that the boy could not see his face. 

“T’ve known Mrs. Gervaise a long timc,” the latter con- 
tinued defiantly. ‘I’m very fond of her, I don't care who 
to know it—because she’s mis- 
understood, ill-used—and our ga 

“ Misunderstood, ill-used and lonely women are dangerous 


“What do you mean by that? Do you think——” He 
checked himself, making an effort to control the rising flood 
of his shoulders. 
“We are friends, nothing more,” he said speaking in an 
unnaturally calm, steady voice. “I know people gossip— 
the world is always waiting to It someone with the mud 
{t picks up; certain people here have tried to drag her name 
in the mire, and since you know, I think that you, of all men, 
might have tried to stop it, sir.” 

ir Alfred Gilliat winced. ‘I can’t discuss that question 
with you. I have my daughter to consider; she is young, 
{nnocent, motherless.”” 

“ Mrs. Gervaise was young and innocent once, and she has 
no one to protect her —neither father, husband nor lover.” 

Sir Alfred was growing impatient ; he turned on the young 
man with a sneer. “ Nor lover?” 

Hartley’s jaws set tightly, his eyes flashed. ‘If you 
were a younger man, Sir Alfred,” he whispered, “ you would 
take that back. I would make you take it back. For I 
know what you mean. I know what people say, some people 
—the sort of people you should be ashamed to listen to, 
ashamed to let your daughter meet.” 

He hesitated a moment with his hand on the door, as if 
uncertain how to act ; then be came across the room and stood 
close to Sir Alfred. 

“Mra. Gervaise knows that I love your daughter. T've 
often talked to her about Mildred and my dreams, and the 
future. She has helped me, given me courage and confidence, 
but I’ve always noticed that she would never talk about you. 
When your name was ever mentioned she grew silent, I’ve 
seen fear leap to her eyes. And sometimes I've wondered —— 
I’m wondering again now, Sir Alfred.” 

Sir Alfred moved away and sat down at his bureau. 
must ask you to leave me now, Mr. Hartley.” 

The young man shrugged his shoulders. ‘Very well. 
Please make my excuses to your daughter. But I warn you, 
Sir Alfred, I’m not going to give her up. Since you have 
turned me out you force me to declare war.” 

Gilliat laughed coldly. “I suppose I must excuse you on 
account of your youth.” 

“Tye learnt at last why you object to me, not because of 
my family, not because f my poverty, but because 1’m 
friendly with Mrs. Gervaise. When she first came here, gossip 
linked her name with yours. ‘That was long ago, but 1 begin 
to see now that perhaps there was some truth in what they said 
—that you knew her in the past, that she holds some secret of 
yours which you fear,and that’s why you listened to the evil 
things safd about her, encouraged people to cut her, hoping 
to drive her away.” 

Sir Alfred brought his fist heavily on to the aide of the 


things,” Sir Alfred said unsteadily. 


“7 


bureau. “Silence! Leave my room at once, sir.” 
Hartley opened the door. ‘ Very well, T’ll go, but I warn 
‘ou all fair in love and war. I want your daughter. 


he’s more to me than life—or death. If you won't give her 


the small front door which led into the garden. 
door closed the sound of wheels on the gravel drive cchoed 
faintly, and the hooting of a motor-horn. 
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By ARTHUR APPLIN. 


to me willingly, when I've proved my words, then if necessary 
I shall use any means that I can find to force you to.” 


He passed out of the room, down the passage, and through 
And as the 


Sir Alfred crossed to the fireplace and poked the fire into a 


blaze and stood looking down into the glowing embers, a 
frown knitting his heavy brows. 


He was a widower with only one child, his daughter Mildred. 
He had !ost his wife the day she was born, aud at the time 
he had lost almost all interest in life, all desire to live himself. 
He had been a man with mighty ambitions, had tarted life 
fn tho Wild West of America right at the bottom of the ladder, 
the world against him, the woud to conquer. His idea of the 
world had been a primitive one; the only weapon with which 
to conquer it was wealth. No price too high for that weapon. 
He had paid the price—and it had nearly cost him his life. 


But with that wealth and the world at his feet he was not 
rier ; he had returned to the Old Country, the home of his 
lonely man and a friendless one, but still a fighter, deter- 
mined with the weapon, wealth, to win his place in the social 


rich, yet empty of hand an of heart; a 


world. 

It had taken a long timo in even the smallest village 
in England, suspicious of strangers, suspicious of their gold 
unless it knew how they came by it. A birth certificate was 
just as important as a banking account, and a long list of 
ancestors opened the doors of the county families more 

uickly and more widely than a long list of noughts on a 
eque drawn in favour of a local charity. 

Mean, almost miserly in his own affairs, Gilliat was prodigal 
in the affairs of others. The fight was long and laborious, 
but when he found a wife the struggle became easior. Ho 


-built a model village, ho endowed a hospital, he cleared hali-a- 


dozen churches of their debts. He received a knighthood— 
and daily he prayed God for a son—a son to whom he could 
leave the name of Gilliat, possibly a baronetcy. ; 

Here his wealth availed him nothing, for Lady Gilliat 
raised his hopes only to dash them to the ground. She gave 
him a daughter, and, the gossips said, died of a broken heart 
when her lord and master, hearing the news, gave vent to his 
feelings after the fashion of a man of the Wild West. 

Time, if it had healed the wound, had made him a hard man, 
mean, suspicious, and a recluse. By all natural or unnatural 
laws Mildred should have been a spoilt child, but friends had 
been careful to inform her at an carly age that a terrible mis- 
take had been made with regard to her sex. Perhaps that 
had humbled her, for though she was mistress, in every sense, 
of Gilliat Lodge, though she was beautiful and had been denied 
nothing that heart could desire, yct she was dcliciously simple. 

Beauty of body, of face and of mind were hers. Hers 
too, a goodly fortune, which popular imagination multiplied 
into millions. It was only natural that every mother who 
possessed a son in the country should suddenly have made 
up her mind that Sir Alfred Gilliat was a de ightful man, 
and one to bo cultivated at all costs. 

So, slowly Sir Alfrod had come to realise that his daughter 
might win the coveted crown he had intended for the son 
which had been denied him. But the name of Gilliat, that 
would die. 

He suddenly drow himself upright and gazed into tho 
mirror on the mantelshelf ; he barely looked sixty years of 
age, and his hair, though y, was thick and virile, his 
i ping healthy, and sti showed traces of the sun and 
wind and storm. 

He was heavily built, yet tall and straight, and the thought 
of a second marriage had often come to him, but memory 
nee aheage stood in the way, that and devotion to his only 
child. 

Yet when he found a husband for her, perhaps—— 

The door of his study burst open as if a gust of the wild 
nor’-west wind outside had found its way into the hall. 
Like a breath of wind, invigorating, swect-scented, Mildred 
entered the room and ran to her father’s side. 

“Tm late, as usual, daddy—I’m always late when I know 
you're not waiting for mc—too bad of you not to come— 
why, where’s Mr. Hartley ?” 

She looked round the study, as if expecting to sce him 
hiding behind ono of the heavy oak pieces of furniture. Her 
voice also bore some resemblance to the wind ; it was low and 
deep, with soft, subtle changes, and her cycs were a deep blue 
set beneath low, narrow eye-brows ; an oval, finely chiselled, 
face; red lips, like a rose almost full-blown, ever ready for 
laughter, yet when her face was in ropose, almost suggestive of 
sorrow ; her eyes, too, heavily fringed, could shine as tenderly 
as they now flashed gaiety. 

She carried with her a subtle sense of mystery, but like her 
father she was tall ; her hair when loose fell below her waist, 
and in it glowed the colour of the autumn leaves ; she was 
thin, lon Freibed, but her flesh was firm, and Diana might 
havo envied her her neck and bust. 

“Mr. Hartley has gone, dear,” her father said, taking her 
outstretched hands and holding them tightly. ‘I have sent 
him away.” 

“‘ You have sent him away ?” 

In a moment tho secret was out, the first secret that had 
ever been botween them. There was a long silence; the 
wind laughed outside shrilly, and at tho first shrill, snowflakes 
pattered tiny icy fingers against the glass. 
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** You think that you love him ?” her father said softly. 
“ER ets ttre” Bee em, et 
e e loves you.” a silence, 
her father closely. “ You must trust me in nn ee con- 
tinued, “I’m an old man, and I’ve seen the world from the 
bottom of the ladder and from—the top. John Hartley 
me your man, my dear, im’t worthy to tie your shoe- 
rings.” 
5 t’s what he told me.” 


ir Alfred’s face hardened. he 


“Confound him!” 


in. 
She Maked up, fear and curiosity in her eyes. 
If her father had known women better he would not havo 
given Mr. Ha: the romantic crown of martyrdom to wear. 

* As a lover he is impossible, Mildred, as a friend he is 
unsuitable. When I told him he must not make love to you 
he defied me. So there is an end of it. You will seo him 
to-night at the dance, and you must bid him -bye.” 

Mildred turned away and stared into the shadows. “TI 
don't think I want to go now, father.” 

“ Nonsense!” he said cheerily. ‘‘ Annette’s waiting in the 
hall. You go to the dance and enjoy yourself, my dear. 
You must not be led away by every young man who says 
he’s in love with you; I hate talking about such things, but 
love is sometimes used as a short-cut to wealth. Lote 
will fall in love with you, but you must wait until you are 
really in love yourself. Then—why, then I shall not stand 
in your way.” , 

e took her in his arms, and father and daughter looked 
long and deeply into one another’s eyes. 


““Dear old daddy!” she whispered. ‘I wish you were 
Hears too. I hate to leave you alone in this great empty 
couse.” 


“It’s a t house, and it isn’t empty,” he laughed as he 
led her jot the hall. ‘‘ There are the servants.” 


“ They will all be asleep.” . , 

“There are my books and papers—I’m going to sit up 
to-night and through all my old books and papers, a 
job I’ve funked for many years. I have been so busy living 


in the future—your futare.” 

He laughed, and Mildred looked at him seriously, a little 
pity mingling with the love in her large, dreamy eyes. 

“ That’s something you always keep to yourself, the past. 
I can’t bear to think of you in that old room digging it up all 
alone.” 

Again Sir Alfred laughed as he helped her into her fur coat 
and wrapped her up safely in the motor. 

“ You will find me deep in it if you are not too late coming 
back from the ball. I'll keep a good fire in, and we'll sit 
over it together; you shall tell me all about the dance and 
aii the other young men who have made love to you.” 

She waved him Goat bye. and he watched the motor down 
the long drive until the darkness hid it; then he closed the 
front door himself, told the butler that the servants were to 

to bed, and that he would wait up himeelf for Miss Mildred. 
fie entered his studio, and Hehing cigar commenced to 
walk up and down, now and then g' at the large oak 
bookcase which stood near his escritoire. mtly he took 
a bunch of keys from his pocket, and kneeling down unlocked 
a cupboard meas it. In an temic seceet | cease 
were a t pi newspapers jocuments. wly he 
lifted eer ous and placed them on the escritoirc, then sat 
down before them untied his first bundle. 

His hands trembled as he did so. A photograph fell out, 
and a bundle of letters in @ woman’s handwriting, faintly 

rfumed, tied with ribbon. He put them all on the fire. 
Fhen, with a sigh he unfolded a sheet of foolscap. The 
writing was faint and blurred, the writing of an uneducated 
man. It was evidently an ent, for at the back were 
three signatures, and the seal was splashed with some red 
liquid— blood. His own signature came first, ‘‘ Alf Gilliat’’; 
then followed, in bl writing, “Jem McNaughton”; 
and last of all, almost undecipherable, “ Pierre Lawrence.” 

Sir Alfred Gilliat spoke the last two names aloud, listening 
to the sound of his own voice. Then he placed his hands 
before his eyes and lay back in his chair as if to shut out a 
vision he had suddenly conjured up. 

A long time he sat so, until he was startled by the sound of 
knocking on the front door. A gentle, persistent knocking. 
He hesitated for a few moments; then rising, he walked to 
the window, and, drawing back the curtains, peered out. 
The night was dark, but suddenly out of the darkness before 
his eyes rose, wraith-like, the face and figure of a woman— 
the woman whose photograph he had just burnt—the woman 
of Tam Past. 


BPWOPRBPPPPPPAPPPPIPPP PPP PPAR PALO LOLA LLL 
CHAPTER TWO. 
Returned from the Dead. 


Smm ALFRED GrLttatT had dismissed his secretary early in 
the evening. The man-servant who waited on him in that 
wing of the house had retired to the servants’ quarters. Sir 
Alfred dropped the curtains, and, standing at the door of his 
study, listened a moment; and when the knocking was 

ted, his hand hovered over the electric bell which should 
summon the butler. 

At the same time he glanced at the clock, and, seeing the 
lateness of the hour, altered his mind, and, rising from his 
ehair, walked slowly into the hall. 

When he reached the front door he listened again anxiously. 
He was practically alone in the house, for this particular win, 
was quite away from the rest of the building. It was a f. 
of his to draw the dividing line between his home-life and his 
business life. Moreover, he still liked to maintain a certain 
sec as to his dealings with the world, his business relations 
fm matters relating to finance. 

His daughter knew nothing of the fight he had waged in the 

, and the world he had conquered ; he had brought her up 
a complete ignorance—which like many other men he con- 
fasefi with innocence—of the ways of the world, particularly 
of his ways of the world. 

Sir Alfred slowly turned the handlo of the door ; habits are 


cult things to rid of; and after years of peaceful 
sessed Gilliat Sea call cautious, still distrustful, always on 


the outlook for hidden dangers. He was afraid of the past— 
the ghosts {t conjured up. 
A of win helped to push the door wide open, and a 
blinding 


o of snow entered with it, for a moment his eyes ; 
then he saw by the lamplight silhouetted against the darkness 
the figures of two men, strangers to him. The first, a tall, 
bearded fellow, wrapped in a heavy fur coat, 3 

“ Sir Alfred Gilliat—are we too late to see a 

Sir Alfred did not hesitate: “On business, I suppose ? 
Rather an unusual hour to call, isn’t it?” 

“* Most unusual, I admit,” the man replied, in a pleasant 
voice, pu until he stood just inside the door, and looking 
closely into Gilliat’s face. ‘* But we come on t business 
connected with the Western Developments. you would 
kindly tell Sir Alfred, I think, even at this unusual hour, he 
would wish to see us.” 

The suggestion of a smile parted Gilliat’s lips. '* Evidently 
you don’t recognise me ? ” 

“* Have I ever seen you before ?” the man replied. — 
gerne was an imperceptible pause, then, ‘‘ I am Sir Alfred 

The two men bowed. ‘“ We are fortunate. Can you spare 
us five minutes? We bring rather important news from 
London.” 

Sir Alfred rafsed his eye-brows. “A strange hour to bring 
{t, isn’t {t? I’m on the telephone, you know, and I’m con- 
nected by private wire with——” 

“* Jessop, your general manager,” the second man inter- 
rupted quickly, who had not yet spoken. ‘‘ Yes, he sent us; 
there has been a heavy snow-storm in London, though it has 
only just commenced here. The wires may have been broken 
or something, for we couldn’t get you on the ’phone.” 

Sir Alfred nodded ; it was his turn to stare now. He stared 
at the man who had spoken last, whilst his eye-brows knitted 
fn a frown. The voice was familiar, yeguely familiar, it 
brought with it half-forgotten memories of the past, it was like 
the icy wind and the snow in his face—su ive of the 
country of his youth, the country he had ti to banish with 
his youth for ever and ever. 

“You had better come in.” The men entered, and he 
closed the door. ‘* Follow me.” 

He led the way into his study, and, the men to be 
seated, stooped down and poked the fire into a blaze. Then 
he himself sat before his great bureau again. 

“ Will you take anything to drink ? You must be cold, a 
ay like this.” 

th men refused ; he offered them cigars, these they also 
refused. Sir Alfred lit one himself, then folding his hands 
together lay back in his chair, and looked critically at the 
twomen. Once again a heavy frown knit his brows, once again 
memory jogged him—memory and the long, long past, the 
forgotten people and days he would fain have forgotten. 

“Well, your business!” he said sharply, in the voice of a 
man anxious to receive important news, give his answer, and 
be left alone. 

The men exchanged glances; then the elder, he who was 
wrapped in the heavy fur coat, spoke. “I presume we shall 
not be disturbed here—we are quite alone ? ’ 

Gilliat laughed. ‘We shall not be disturbed. Hadn’t 
you better tell me your names ?” 

The elder man drew a couple of steps nearer to the bureau, 
unfastening and throwing back his coat as he did so. The 
turned-up collar had aye hidden his face, but now the 
aquiline nose, the bright, beady eyes, and the short, tawny 
beard were visible. 

He was slight but powerfully built, his thick, crisp hair 
suggesting vitality ; his movements were graceful, animal- 
like, but they suggested the man from the Wilds—a man who 
had spent his life fighting sometimes with, sometimes against, 
Nature. His companion was of a shorter and more sturd 
build, clean-shaven, his features rough-hewn, his eyes dark 
with passion ; rather clumsily built, suggesting the pugilist. 

“Tam waiting,” Gilliat said. A note of impatience had 
orept into his voice. Automatically he stretched out his 
hand and laid it on the papers he had been examining a few 
minutes previously. The two men were watching him ; slowly 
he drew the papers towards the half-open drawer, slipped 
them in, then shut it quickly. 

“ You know our names,” the shorter man replied with a 
queer smile. ‘‘ Have you really forgotten, Alf?” 

Gilliat started violently, then rose from his chair and 
dropped back again. And again he laughed. He tried to 
reply, but words eluded him. He moistened his lips, pulled 
a dkerchief from his pocket, and passed it across his eyes. 

“TI really don’t understand,” he said ferkily. ‘I don’t 
know you—we have never met before, I’m sure; yet I’ll 
confess *—he cleared his throat nervously—“ I in to see 
something familiar in the face. Your voice too—” Hoe 
broke off, and rapped on the bureau heavily with his fist. 
“ Enough of this, gentlemen; kindly give me your names. 
If you have anv message or papers let me have them. Other- 
wise——” He turned slightly towards the fireplace and 
glanced at the bell. 

The tall, bearded man took another etep forward. His 
movements were so silent and so still they were almost imper- 
ceptible. Originally he had been facing Sir Alfred, the doa 
between them, now he was on his right between him and the 
window, and close to the fireplace. The other man laid his 
be on the chair, and the movement brought him to Gilliat’s 

t. 


Sir Alfred slowly became aware that he was seated in front 
of his desk almost facing the door and the window, his back to 
the wall, and that right and left of him were two strange men. 
Instincts dormant, but not dead, warned him that these men 

some sinister motive in their visit. Instinctively 
e felt they were his enemies, and while he tried to laugh at the 
thought {t refused to be dismissed. 

The old primeval instincte which had served him in the past 
when he had lived a primeval life returned to serve him now. 
At first he refused to listen to their promptings. 

He looked from one man to the other, and though he 
himself was not aware of it, there was fear in his eyes. 

“ You say that Mr. Jessop sent you—on important business 
connected with Western Developments ?” 

The bearded man nodded. “ With Western Develop- 
ments, Alf.” 

in Gilliat started, and fear laid hands upon him now 
and he trembled ; the old instinct shouted to him to be on his 


defence. It was absurd to fear these two men, he told 
himself, even while with trembling hands he took a bunch of 
keys from his et and fitted one into the drawer opposite 
tohim. He not fear them, but something they suggested. 
Indeed it was almost childish terror that was possessing his 
soul, the fear of the unknown, the unexpected. 

He unlocked the drawer, but did not open it; then he lay 
back in his chair and looked with assumed indifference 
from one man to the other. ‘ You seem to know my name 
and to make free use of it, but still I don’t know yours. Come, 
gentlemen, I haven’t any more time to waste.” 

The bearded man drew with noiseless steps closer to him. 
“* My name is Pierre Lawrence.” 

“* And mine Jem McNaughton.” . 

There was silence ; only the wind outside laughed, and the 
snow tapped against the window panes. 

“* Now do you remember ? ” 

Gilliat had slipped forward in his chair, his head was bowed, 
his chin rested _on his chest, his arms hung loosely by his side. 

Pierre Lawrence laughed, and his voice was as cold and 
Piercing as that of the wind. ‘‘ We have been a long time 
coming, I know, Alf, but you can’t blame us for that.” 

“* We said we would come and find you,” Jem McNaughton 
continued. ‘‘ Cause we three was to stick together through 
thick and thin, through and bad. And we've kept 
oye word, though it meant a deal of fighting and a deal 

waiting.” 

** A deal of waiting,” Pierre echoed. ‘ But here wo are at 
last, Pard, we three together, we three who swore by all that 
was holy——” 

‘* Aye, and unholy,” McNaughton ejaculated. 

“To stick together, to fight each for the other, to be true 
and faithful unto death, to share—everything! Wealth, 
poverty, life, or death.” He took a deep breath ; his words 
came quickly, sharply ; he seemed to bite them between his 
teeth, his eyes grew 4 ight, then scintillated, they shone like 
the eyes of a wild animal. 

“It’s been a bully fight, Alf. Rough luck that you was 
divided from us and had to fight alone, but, by Jove, we've 
done our share ; the cold, starvation, fever, aye, and prison 
too, seven years of it. We've been through torments, both 
of us, never expected to have come out of it, never should if we 
hadn’t thought of you fighting somewhere else, fighting alone. 
Many’s the time we thought of you and pitied you, Alf; it 
was the ae coe of you that made us a our heads up, 
the thought of you that gave us courage. We knew you were 
made of the right stuff; wo knew that somewhero you were 
fighting, holding tight to the wealth we had dug out of the 
earth, the wealth that was ours, the claims that were ours——’”’ 

McNaughton folded his arms and took a step nearer the 
bureau. ‘“‘ We knew we could trust you, Alf Gilliat ; we three 
had been as brothers, hadn’t we ? You the elder brother, the 
youngest little more than a kid at the time! We three had 
stood with our backs to the wall, shared the last crust . . .. 
Why, we laughed and cried and prayed together like kids. 
We had looked at Old Death and snapped our fingers in his 
face; we had looked at life and sworn to make her our 
me uldeat h la h les of h 

denly he gave a t ringing ; the muscles of his 
body ti lewd ts ood out. even beneath his coat; his 
heavy jaws Seema, . ‘By Jove, they were fine days 
those, Alf, great days. I’d like’em back again . . . you, 
wouldn’t you like ’em back ?” 

Silence and the storm outside answered. 

“* Well, why don’t you speak ?” Pierre whispered. ‘ You 
know who we are now—ain’t you glad to see us? Why, we 
ought all three to go on our bended knees and thank God for 
having brought us together—at last. We three as were 
brothers, we three as swore that mighty oath to——” 

Suddenly Sir Alfred Gilliat sat upright 5 his face was livid, 
beads of perspiration stood out on his forehead, his eyes were 
wild—with terror. His left hand shot out and pulled open 
the drawer which he had unlocked, and his right followed it, 
groping hastily for something hidden there. And as he 
seized and withdrew it Pierre was by his side, his hand flew 
up, and the revolver hurtled across the room. 

McNaughton did not move, he only smiled into Gilliat’s 
face. ‘‘ Why, you don’t want to get out your gun, é 
What's scared you all of a sudden?” Ho looked at Picrre. 
“* Joy of seeing us has turned his head, maybe.” 

Gilliat staggered to his feet ; he looked towards the fire- 
place, at the bell, he looked across the room, but the revolver 
still lay on the ground. Then he looked from one man to 
the other. 

“ Yes, es scared me,” he said, with shaking lips. ‘“ I—I 
thought death had taken you long ago.” 

Neither man spoke, they waited for him to continue. He 
moistened his lips and tried to control his voice. ‘* Well— 
what do you want with me? . - I don't suppose 
you’ve turned up to talk of old times, havo you?” Hoe 
pretended to laugh. 

Still he received no answer; both men watched him, ap 
unpleasant, curious smile on their a 

jilonce now was unbearable. ‘‘ Have you come to beg, 
to borrow, or—or to steal?” Gilliat continued. 

“ Brothers don’t steal!’? It was Pierre who spoke. 

‘* Brothers!” Gilliat echoed the word contemptuously. 

“No,” Pierre continued, ‘‘ we have just come as we swore 
we would that night we parted, and you remained behind in 
the hut to guard the » in case the Indians or some white 
trash came along and found it while we tried to fight our way 
back through the snow to get help. 

“ Nothing was to stop us coming back to you but death; 
nothing was to stop you joining us but—death. When we 
did get back you'd gone! So had the gold, the plant, every- 
thing. We follow you; for a year we trailed you—but you 


had gone! The Indian who guided you, who got you away 
over the snow, wefoundhim. , , . Hedied—that cost us 
seven years. 


“ But we didn’t forget you in those seven years, nor our 
oath ; wo met when we came out, McNaughton and I, and we 
started all over again. But luck was against us ; by gum, I’ve 
never known such luck. We died a dono deaths since last 
we three stood round the fire in that little hut and dreamed 
and planned. . . . And at last we got through ; we got 
on your trail, Alf; trailed you round the world and round 
again. Dead or alive we had to find you ’cause of the oath 
we three had sworn, “cause of our brotherhood, We thought 
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Fritia lo ar wed dodged hig’ es 


E 1 “Tt don’t matter what we 
thorght, we're ne and words. We've found Alf at 


are together —sitting 
back ag that uf bes "way 
whakes 


a 


own. Here we 
isn’t it? . . » Almost 
of time.” 

Gilliat slowly nodded his head, his teeth were ea 
i he oc his = 


honour, I thought you were both dead. 
took it for all our sakes. 


we through 
Sul teen, ewan sadn I out of that country quick. 
And then I tzied to get news of you. heart 7 eee 
tried for murder. Heavens,” he cried loudly, “ om 
can’t blame me! I knew ey would hang you or it would be a 
i What do?” 


want 

langh, it died away weakly. “I’m not likely to forget my 
old friends, or the foolish boyish oaths we made together ! 
So, tell me exactly what you want, and I'll see what I can do.” 


OP PIP IPP PPP PPPPP PPP PPL PLP LOLOL LLLP 
CHAPTER THREE. 
.The Method of Execution, 


GrixraT opened a small drawer in the bureau and took out a 
cheque-book. As he did so he heard one of the men laugh. 
is hands trembled as he opened the book and commenced 
blac eal Am In his heart he knew that these two men 
from the had come to rob him of his 


t, even of his 
future. It was _blackmail—but Sir ismi the 
word quickly. 3 

An ugly word, one never mentioned in the social world he 
now occup' 


No, he told himself, cautiously, there were right and justice 
on the side of his one-time friends. He had been lucky, 


they unlucky. He had never seriously intended to cheat 
them of share of the-fortune they had struck in the 
Klondyke. 


Fate had chosen, when starvation threatened them in that 
Wile Maer socghd aie Chae hed gloss Vins an, ee 
w ce given him an oppor- 
tunity to 4 his life and the gold. He had te en 
that chance. He havo been mad to let it slip by. The 
events which followed he remembered dimly. The con- 
science of the Klondyke is different from that of an English 
village : morals, laws, duties—all are different. 

Doubtless at the time it was easy and convenient to believe 
that he would never see his frien: i And when news 
of the murder came, fears and doubts were set at rest. 

The whole fortune was his indisputably. 

Since then he had doubled it by careful investments. He 
could afford to be generous and give them a share—a small 
share each . . . if he could be certain of getting rid of 
ne pen he clock. Time 

e at the cloo was fi uickly. He 
wane eval ol sheen bebe Ria daphiorist ote. o6 

After all, she was his first thought—his only thought. His 
life was nearly over, hers just commencing. And it was to 
hen ee dpe ems 9 coe aghast basen - os 

ng ago planned to buy happiness for her, ho 
and dreaming that in the future he mi, E sartlinnss live oot 
in her children. 

McNaughton’s voice brought him with a rude shock to the 
need for action. 

Si Alfred cleared his throat and 

ea) opened his c 
again. ‘ You've had a hard time of it, boys,” he ma 
fashion they had en 


que-book 
poten fogtr i iho 


why, when the opportunity offered, I escaped and took our 
in — The odds were all against me, but I got 
To! Bi 

“ We know all about that.” 

" At first I believed that you both had perished. Later on 
I heard that you were imprisoned for life. What could 


I dot” 

Again MoNaughton lau; and Gilliat shivered. There 
was bestial in his laughter; his voice was reminis- 
cent of a creature of the + frozen forests. He 


looked wolf-like, too, his eyes b' red and his white teeth 
sippens eeeremn bin Hee, 
ie 'e what we're here for—to judge you for what you 


** We want justice,” Pierre whispered. 
Gilliat his pen in 
“You have—justice.” He cleared his throat 


hae a “ You must remember the risks I ran, the dangers, 
I gave, and the money I spent in cai the gold 
through that awful country. In the end all I ved for it 
twenty or thirty thousand pounds. If I write you 
for eight thousand pounds.” 
‘a laughter stopped him. “ You can’t 
buy justice, Alf Gilliat.” 
hen what do you want? Tell me y= go!” 
him more ae He nee to his 
We want—everything,” re repli 
Pierre slipped into the seat he had occupied at the bureau ; 
McNaughton himself just behind Gilliat—between him 
and the door. Pierre nodded to the former. 
“ What have you to say in defence of the prisoner ? ” 
Sir Alfred was white and trembling, but his courage had 
not quite deserted him. 


“ 


*The Dukes” are prominentiy before the country now. 
will be found in the January PEARSON'S 


“ Eaongh of this foolery; tell me how much you want! 
TU—T'll give you twenty thousand between you——” 

“ Not twenty nor fifty thousand pounds. Not your whole 
fortune, Alf Gilliat, mil pay fie treachery snd s broken or 
We three swore to stick together, to share life and death 
together. And if one failed—his life was forfeit.” 

: — moistened his lips ; the perspiration dripped from his 
‘orehead. 

“ For God's sake . . « you don’t mean that you want 
my life. No—you must be mad!” he shrieked. “* You're 
oO fe 9 I tell you I'll be fair with you—more than fair.” 

“You cheated us in the past; you will have no chance of 
cheating in the future.” Pierre turned to McNaughton. 
“* Have you anything to say in defence of the prisoner ?” 

Gilliat looked at him with eyes large with terror ; he spread 
out his hands appealingly : 

ae Heaven’s sako « « e We were good pals in the 

“ There is no defence. He broke his oath. The penalty is 
death. He himself swore it.” 

McNaughton seized his arms, and, di them behind 
his back tied them together ere Gilliat could resist. 


‘““My daughter . . - my only child! If you have no 
pity for oa of her. She is alone in the wor! 
me for her sake. I love her - « DD give you every- 


thing—everything I possess in the world.” 

Pierre rose to his feet. ‘‘ That's just what we want, that’s 
all that we want—everything. Past, present, and future.” 
He strode across the room, opened the door a few inches and 
listened, then closed and locked it. “‘ I suppose you destroyed 
that old agreement of ours, that paper setting out the mine we 
had got and the gold, agreeing that we each took an equal 
share? It was a proper document, stamped and 
registered. If you’ve destroyed it——” 

A gleam of hope shone in Gilliat’s eyes. “No, no, how 
could I destroy it; it was our agreement, it’s here, in my 


burean——’ 

Pierre pounced on it with a exclamation. ‘‘ By 
gum, that’s more than we expected !'” e looked at it closely, 
turned it over. ‘“ Yes, this is it sure enough. It'll hold good 
even now over here, eh, Gilliat ?” 

“* Of course, of course,’”’ the latter stammered. “I’m not 
trving to cheat you, I’ve told you I'll do the square thing. 


Pierre had rolled the parchment up with the other papers, 
stooping down he put it in the safe, locked the safe, tossed. 
Sir Alfred the keys. 

“We want justice as well as gold,” McNaughton said, 
between his teeth. ‘‘ Your share as well as our s! 3 your 
house, your ope our dreams.” 

Pierre nodded and his teeth gicanund. “They say she's 
young and good4ooking, eh? Make a good wife for one of 
us.” He laughed brutally. ‘‘ Open your cheque-book and 
write as I dictate. How much are you worth, cash at bank, 

mean ?” 

Sir Alfred’s lips moved impotently, his hands trembled so 
that he could scarcely hold the Bean “It's the end of the 
year,” he mumbled, “I daresay there are some seven or eight 
thousand pounds.” 

McNaughton nodded. ‘Then write a cheque for ten 
thousand. Oh, I guess your name’s good enough to over- 
draw a bit—ten thousand pounds payable to——” He 
hesitated a moment, drew himself up to full height, and 
his eyes gleamed. “ To Mra, Gervaise——” 

The pen slipped from Sir Alfred's fingers. 

‘““Go on, write!’’ McNaughton commanded. “ You 
_m we didn’t know ; you thought perhaps we’d forgotten 
Lil, little Lil, the kid of ’Frisco who used to darn our old 
clothes, mix our drinks, the kid who helped keep us straight, 
who nursed you whex yor wera ari-z with fever. Gilliat, 
who came up in the wilds with us and did for us, till the call 
came from Klondyke, and we had to leave her. « « « « 
Have you written it?” 

Sir Alfred bowed his head. 

“ Yes, she’s let you off easily,”” McNaughton continued, 
“ that’s a woman’s way, she loved you. You have betrayed 
your friends and you've betrayed that little kid. Well, your 
game’s over, ours is just beginning. You had better date it 
a week back, it’s safer so.” 


Taking the cheque McNaughton slipped it into his pocket. 
. pe en, if you have a prayer to say, Gilliat, look sharp 
and say it.” 


Sir Alfred staggered to his feet. ‘“‘ Prayer tosay. . . . 
What do you mean? You've taken everything—I’ve pela 
you. You shall see my lawyers in the morning, you 8 
each have your share, I swear it—I can’t prevent your claiming 
it. What more do you want?” 

The man looked at him silently; Pierre Lawrence was busy 
uncoiling a rope from about his body which had been hidden 
underneath his coat. Gilliat’s face had become horribly 
contorted, his eyes protruded, his whole body writhed impo- 
tently. He ri Sea on to his knees. i 

iii ut 


“You said—my daughter just now,” he gasped. 
you will spare her?” 

Silence answered him. He gazed with horrible fascination 
at the rope in Pierre’s hand. “ What are you going to do ?” 
he gi Pe a me 8 chance—you shall take her if 

‘ou want her. e shall be yours, McNaughton, your wife. 

verything I possess is hers—but spare me—you don’t mean 
to take my life, not now? You can’t mean ay, sas te 
The clock on the mantelshelf struck the hour—midnight. 
As McNaughton seized Sir Alfred Gilliat the latter gave a 
shriek of fear. A gag was thrust into his mouth; ITO 
Lawrence bound the rope tightly about his arms, and passi! 
the ends through the back of a grandfather chair, then rou 
the handles of the French window, tied him fast. 

McNaughton picked up his hat and bowed mockingly. 
‘* Good-bye, Alf. We died years ago, so you thought snd 
neared ; now it’s your turn. We swore the oath.” 

‘e picked up the revolver from the floor. ‘‘ We have got 
to keep our promise—you wouldn’t have us break jt, would 
‘ou ? 
4 The muscles of the wretched man's face contorted dread- 
fully, he writhed in agony. A horrible gurgle came from his 
cracked lips. 

‘© Who’s to have the honour ? ” Pierre cried, with a taunting 
laugh. “ We'll toss for it, eh?" MoNaughton nodded; 
something akin to pity for the helpless, writ! figure at the 


Their portraite and 


window crept into his eyes. But he steeled his heart, tellin 
hime the man deserved his fat, Boy Sonth teling 

“ Switch out ta there, and put a screen before the 
fire,” Pierre aca a “we beow that dead men tell no 
tales, but we ain’t taking any risks with him/ He shan’t see 
his executioner. He shan’t even know the minute, the second 
when death is i He kept us waiting in the darkness 
of the far west for Life—now it’s his turn to wait here in the 
darkness—for Death!” 

“* Good.” MoNeughton switched off the lights, dragged the 
screen in front of the d: fire, and instantly the room was 
shrouded in impenetrable blackness. 

And out of the blackness came again the horrible gurgle 
from the gagged lips of the condemned man. The windows 
rattled an instant as he made one final, vain struggle. / 

Then the sound of a coin falling on to the polished surface of 
the bureau, a muffled voice—and silence. 

Silence and darkness. 

Sir Alfred Gilliat tried to close his eyes while he waited for 
the last awful moment, he tried to think of a prayer. He 
could do neither. He had to stare into the di ess where 
Death stalked, trying to see—waiting to hear. 

He heard only the ticking of the clock. He strained his 
eyes. Again the windows rattled with the awful trembling of 


Oh, for a gleam of light—though it would only show him 
the face of his executioner. Seconds singed by; minutes 
fled. They seemed like hours to Gilliat. How long he had 
already waited in the darkness he didnotknow. Timeceased 
to exist; he wondered why unconsciousness did not come. 
oes y was insupportable. If only he could 
scream—fight—do something to penetrate the horrible dark- 
ness and silence, and hasten the hidden death. ~ — 

Once he thought he heard a movement on his right—and 
he waited, holding his breath. The door creaked. Then he 
heard a tapping on the window panes behind his back, as if 
someone outside the window were knocking for admittance. 


He fought hard to mir = the gag from his mouth. He 
had — it a little. If death did not come soon, madness 
would. 


Perhaps he was already mad! He heard a peal of ghastly 
laughter . . « his own voice. Something fell at his 


“Te ued ves 
He tried to scream, his voice sounded miles and miles away. 
The wind outside drowned it. ain he screamed, and again. 

He saw a shadow moving in the darkness . . . Death 
at last. His head rolled weakly ffom side to side, his voice 
rattled to silence. He heard a movement at the door. The 
shadowy form approached, closer, closer—he could see it— 
one of the men . . . the gleam of a revolver « « « 
now only a foot or two away from his chest. : 

Then out of the blackness he saw dimly outlined a white 
lacsiand gleaming tyre - « « Death at last! 

And he laughed deliriously .°. the worst agony had 
passed . . . he laughed, welcoming the end. 

“ Quick—for pity’s sake, shoot,” he croaked. ‘‘ Have pity 
« a « shoot!” ; 

* * ° * 

Again the sound as of someone tapping at the windows. 
A light gleamed through the drawn curtains now, flickering 
faintly across the white snow, playing about the muffled 
figure of a woman who stood beneath the windows. As she 
saw the light gleaming from the room she crept round to the 
front door. It was ajar; she pushed it open and entered. 
The hall was in darkness but she saw lamps shining from 
the study. : 

“ Sir ; 

She spoke the name softly, nervously, almost as if she did 
not expect an answer. And, receiving none, she crossed the 
passage and entered the room. 

Then she stopped, and her hands went up to her mouth— 
too late te silence the cry of horror which escaped. For 
she saw John Hartley aneeling on the floor beside the lifeless 
body of Sir Alfred Gilliat, in his right and a revolver, his 
left pressed to the dead man’s breast. a 


At the sound of her voice he started, looked, and saw her: 


and each was dumb with horror, neither dared speak. At 
last Lily Gervaise staggered forward and dropped on to her 
knees beside the body, facing Hartley. 

Before either could speak there came from the night outside 
the sound of a motor-car rapidly approaching, chcecrily 
hooting its horn. ~ 

Mildred Gilliat had returned from the dance. 


(Another long instalment next week.) 
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HIS AMATEUR STATUS, 

Tuer street was the football ground, the goals were 
marked with old tins, and the team were six little 
ray aside. One boy was much smarter with the 
ball than his companions, and in a very short time he 
succeeded in scoring a 

A gentleman, wishing to reward him, called him, and 
as if he would like a box of sweets or sixpence. 

“Let's have the sweets, mister, please,’ was the 
reply, ‘‘’cos if I take the tanner I'll be a professional, and 
I don’t want to be one o* them just yet !™* 


NOT TO BE ORDERED. 

Ar an agricultural show a pompous member of Parlia- 
ment, who arrived late, found himself on the outskirts 
of a huge crowd. Being anxious to obtain a good view 
for himself and some lady friends who accompanied him, 
and presuming that he was well known to the spectators, 
he tapped a burly coal-porter on the shoulder and 
peremptorily demanded: “ Make way there!” 

“Garn, who are ye pushin’!" was the unexpected 


“Do you know who I am, sir?” cried the indignant 
M.P. “I’m a representative of the people.” 

“Yah 1!" growled the porter, “‘ but we're the bloomin’ 
people themselves |“ 


brief accounts of their histories 


MAGAZINE, now on sale. 


—— 


“Some Peeps Into the Future by Famous Folle. 


[In order to furnish readers of Pearson’s Weekly 
with ‘‘ probable pres for 1910,” we have collected the 
opinions of celebrities in various walks of life, business, 
music, the conquest of the air, baxing, the stage, and 
Parliament, and as each opinion is given by an vt, we 
feel sure that these amateur prophecies will be read with 
particular interest.]] 


Mme. CLARA BUTT 
Prophesies a good year for music-lovers—both professional 
and amateurs. 

I HAVE a firm premonition that 1910 will see a greatly- 
increased public interest in matters musical. For a 
long time t there have been signs that the great 
British public is becoming more musical, and, wherever 
else it may have failed, it has certainly succeeded in 
thoroughly refuting the charge that the British are an 
unmusical nation. 

This charge, by the way, has frequently been levelled 
against us by foreign nations. It is, of course, always a 
dangerous thing to prophesy in too confident a manner, 
but, all the same, I feel justified in predicting that 1910 
will prove a most fortunate year for music lovers. 

The glamour of the concert platform does not, as a 
rulo, attract quite eo many votaries as the stage; it 
nevertheless an intense fascination for many 
music lovers. But, unhappily, the musical profession 
is undoubtedly overcrowded, and asa result a large number 
of professionals never succeed in ioe much more than 
earn a bare living. Ninetcen hundred and ten, I think, 
will see an alteration for the better in this respect, Mark 
my words and see if I’m not right, 


JOHNNY SUMMERS, 
The famous light-weight boxer, says that 1910 will see the 
biggest boom in boxing that Britain has ever known. 

A few years ago but a very small percentage of the 

neral public were interested in that most British of 
Pritish sports, boxing. To-day, however, almost every 
other man one meets takes an interest in the manly art. 
This keenness will increase more than ever in 1910, which 
will see the biggest boom in boxing in the history of the 
British Ring. 

I venture to prophesy, too, that James J. Jeffries, the 
retired heavy-weight champion, will win back the 
championship of the world for the white race by defeating 
the well-known “ brunette bruiser,” Jack Johnson. A 
really good representative champion of Engisund jn the 
heavy-weight clas: wil, I think, be found this year, 

The Hen. C, S. ROLLS 
Pouches upon the commercial posstbilitics of the aeroplane 
in G10. “I do nct,” he says, “ think, ike many people, 
that the coming year will se: them affecting business.’ 

fi ‘he present moment the attention of the scivatifio 
world is largely directed towards the ep noe of the air, 
and theic aro many ore who declare that in 1910 the 
aeroplane will cause ringing about of various reforms 
in the commercial world. 

Indeed, I am not exaggerating when I say that not a few 
people well qualified to judge are of the opinion that it is 
quite likely that, within the next year, the aeroplane 
may cause several important revolutions in business. 

With this point of view, however, I do not agree, for 
I am not a pret believer in the commercial possibilities 
of the aeroplane—at present, at any rate. I venture to 
prophcsy, therefore, that the confident expressions anent 
the commercial reforms which the aeroplane is said to be 
likely to bring about will not be justified by results. 

On other prospects for 1910 I will venture no opinion, 
for, surely, now that we have at last realised the power 
of the aeroplane, to touch upon its future as affecting 
everyday life is an important enough pronouncement in 
itself. 


Miss ZENA DARE 
Prophesies that several reforms will be made in the theatrical 


I have a strong feeling that 1910 will see the making of 
peveral reliable reforms in the theatrical world. 
Restrictions, for example, as to the length of music-hall 
sketches will be made less rigid, while actors as a class 
will form themselves into something very much like a 
trade union in order to strengthen their position when 
times are bad and engagements come not. I am afraid 
I have no friends in the Spirit world, otherwise I could 
tell you a lot more about what the future has in store. 

J don’t say, of course, that even if I had a Spirit friend 
my Pp cations would be absolutely infallible, for it 
seems to me that some Spirits with energetic Press agents 
are not beyond telling a few tarrididdles. 

In my own humble opinion, however, my prophecies 
as respecting the theatrical world are pretty sure to 
turn out correct, If they don’t, drop me a line at the end 
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of the year, and I will give you some more for 1911. 
Every prophet deserves “two runs for his (or her) 
money.’ : 
Mr. A. W. GAMAGE 
Ia of the yee that, from a business poins of view, 1910 
olds all sorts of good things in store. 
1010 are esceelingly” promlsing’ Tadood,” when once 
are ex ly pro’ . w once 
the General Election is ig I venture to prophesy that 
a steady improvement will be felt at once. 

In fact, I will go still further, and give it as my firm 
conviction that 1910, from a business point of view, 
holds many good things in store. Complaints have been 
made lately that the present year of has not been 
altogether a satisfactory one, and, truth to tell, there can 
be little doubt that some of the recent controversies 
have had a decidedly unsettling effect on business, while 

ublic confidence, too, has been shaken. When this 

Pes business is invariably interfered with. 

ut let us away with “all doubting fears”; 1910, I 
have a strong feeling, will be a one for all business 
men. As a business man, I will confine my prophecies 
to business, as I feel more qualified to deal with that 
subject, than any other, 


MR. GEORGE ROBEY 
Has some vitally important prophecies to make. “‘ Pro- 
phectes which,* he declares, “are positively Epoch 
making in their International importance.” 

‘I have been favoured with advance proofs of the 
various celebrities who have contributed prophecies for 
1910, and although I recognise at once the big y litera 
style, and the extremely able manner in which eac 
expert has dealt with the subject, yet, as a truthful man, 
who has never told a lie really worth telling, I must give 
it as my honest opinion that the eon are all wrong— 
utterly, hopelessly, fragrantly, diabaceously inaccurate. 

the first place, as sure as eggs are eggs—and there 
won’t be many left after the Election—I am convinced 
that business in 1910 is going to be rotten—ROTTEN in 
the biggest capital letters compositor ever laid a clean 
hand upon. 

Again, it’s absurd to say that we shall not have taxi- 
aeroplanes in 1910. Because we are sure to; and, worse 
still, from all I can hear, they are likely to be far more 
extortionate than taxi-motors. 

Why? Because no man, unless he {s completely 
without any sense at all, can argue with an aeroplanist 
about the correctness of the fare, Because his reply 
is obvious. 

“You think I’ve charged you eighteen shillings too 
much, do you?” the taxi-aeroplanist will say. “Right 
ho ! my bonny boy, then I won’t take you another yard— 
in fact, I'll drop you here.” 

And drop the passenger he will—probablv on the 
business end of a steeple or in a pig trough. W’:th regard 
to the boxing prophecy, this nay be true enough. it’s not 
for me to say, r never argue with boxers, It’a boih a silly 
and painful thing to do. 

Actually the most important thing that will haypen in 
1910 is that. we shall have a ficrce war. I don’t think it 
will be with Germany, bccanse the inhabitants of the land 
of lager beer and suusages will content then. vives for 
the next twelve months in mercly sending over bands. 
But, war we assuredly shall have. men especially 
will suffer in this respect—in particular those who have 
prowting business engagements at the club after 2 a.m. 

may add, by the way, that when we go to war we shall 
win all right—for certain. 

And one last word. This is a most important prophecy ; 
an epoch-maker, in fact. I understand that a certain 
well-known actress will assuredly lose her jewels. At 
on jecces be writing, salah the exact date on which 

novel and inspiriting happening is to come to 
has not been definitel Sranged, si 

She'll lose them all right all the same; though, of 
course, the most careful and minute precautions will be 
taken to prevent the news of this happening from creeping 
into the Press. In fact, between ourselves, I may say 
that a special Press agent has already been secured to 
hush this matter up. 


“Tae boys in this town must have heard all about me 
before we moved here,” boasted red-headed Tommy on 
the day after the family’s arrival. 

“But there’s no one here that knew us,” objected his 
mother. 

“Oh, yes, there is,” persisted Tommy. “ Just as soon 


as I came in the eet this — ap all yelled : 
* Hello, Ginger !* just the way they to do at home.” 


FOOTBALLERS 


will find fullest reports of all matches in the “Daily 
Express” with critical comments on the play and players. 
Monday’s issue is especially good. Watch it. 


by all newsagents and bookstalls for 
One Halfpenny per day. 


‘Waex undINQ 
Jan. 6, 19.0. 


By Mrs. TOM THUMB. 

[Among the inhabitants of Tiny Town, Olympia, is 
“ Mrs. Tom Thumb,” wife of the famous General Tom 
Thumb, or, as she ts now, the Countess Magri. The Countess, 
who is in her sixty-eighth year, stands only about ico feet 
and a half in height, and ts one of the most remarkable 
and popular little ladies the world has ever known.} 


Ir was in 1864 that I, together with my late husband, 
General Tom Thumb, and my sister and her husband, 
Commodore Nutt, first came over from the States to 
London. 

For seven months we four little people were “on” 
at St. James’s Hall, singing, lecturing, and “‘ receiving * 
the thousands who daily flocked to our entertainment ; 
and altogether my first visit to England lasted three years. 

And now, after a lapse of forty-two years, I am back 
again in your country, in this London of yours, which I 
love so well. 

What a wonderful city it is! And what changes 
have taken place since I was last here. The streets, 
I think, have altered most. How broad and straight and 
busy they are now; what magnificent buildings have 
sprung up in them! 

I am almost afraid of them, so big and crowded are 
they. But that is not the reason = I always drive 
instead of walking. I drive because I do not like to 
attract attention to myself; I do not want a crowd to 
follow me about. For I am sensitive. 


I Used to Pinch Other Girls’ Legs. 

Even as a child I did not like my littleness remarkep 
upon ; at school I always tried to think I was as big as the 
other children. In those days I was, I am afraid, often 
very naughty and mischievous. I used to crawl under 
the desks and pinch the legs of the other girls, and I was 
so tiny that usually neither they nor our master saw me 
moving about. 

But I was caught once. ‘‘ What shall I do to punish 
you?” said the master. “I think,” he went on, “I 
shall ask your mother to make you stand on the sugar- 
basin.’ 


That allusion to my size was the worst punishment I 
could have had, and for quite a long time afterwards 
I was a model to the rest of the room. 

We were a family—four boys and four girls—but 
I and the sister I have already mentioned were the onl 
abnormally small ones. My father and mother were both 
ordinary sized people, and one of my brothers, who was 
an officer in the American Army, was quite big. 

When I was fifteen I was keeping, and teaching in, 
@ girl’ school of my own, but when I married I gave up 
scholastic work and went on tour with my husband. 

In ap Ng we performed before many of the great people 
of the day. Queen Victoria had us down to Windsor 
Castle, and King Edward, then the Prince of Wales, 
came to see us in 1864. The Queen was especially inter- 
ested in us, and expressed great pleasure with our enter- 
tainment. 

In America, too, we met “ everyone,” and I remember 
President Lincoln taking us to a great ball. We could 
not very well dance, of course, and the President stood 
the General up on to a chair in order that he might talk 
the better to him. 

After America's Civil War. 

Speaking of Lincoln reminds me that, when he was shot, 
a great search was made in London for a photograph of 
his assassin, le ete As Me Pipes I had in 
m. ion the only photograph of him in the country, 
pa r sold it to Madame Tussend's Exhibition for £64. 

We went among the troops just after the Civil War 
was ended, and as we drove slowly through the immense 
camp we were cheered everywhere by soldiers who wero 
crying from pure joy and thankfulness that all the horrors 
of war were at last over. This was the most affccting 
sight and experience that I have ever gone through. 

Apart from Russia, of which I have an ineradicable fear, 
I have been in every country in Europe, I think ; and the 
North American Indians are among the people I have 
performed before in their own land. 

They—these Indians—show their approval by means 
of a grunt, but they seem to attach more importance 
to being seen than to seeing. They are terribly vain and 
proud of their personal appearance, and the way to please 
them most is to let them see that you are looking at them. 

Croquet, of which I am very fond, is the only game I 
have ever played much—even marbles was thought 
‘‘ wicked” at my school !—but I love motoring, and I 
often used to drive a quiet horse. . 

Music and wens 4 are my favourite indoor occupations. 
Dickens, although he is very hard to read because you 
must “ live” with him, I like very much indeed. _ 

I am also fond of the theatre, but I think music halls 
stupid and not at all elevating. 

I have grown quite two inches since I was in England 
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No. 5.—_THE FIRE FIEND. 


* Loox what I picked up in the street !” Rachel held aloft 
a red pocket letter-case with brass corners. ‘I found it 
on the pavement just outside the Bakerloo Station.” 


“ Anything in it?” queried her cousin, pausing in the 
task of yearrengeg the bowl of flowers which s on the 
cining-room table. 

‘No, nothing but papers,” replied Rachel, drawing a chair 
up to the table and laying down the case. ‘ Perhaps they’ll 
give me a clue to the owner, and I can return it ty post.”” 

Polly, with natural curiosity, came and looked over her 
ehoulder as she spread out the contents of the case, 
which did not appear interesting. It only contained thrce 
sheets of paper, one with addresses of business firms, copied 
cut on a torn half-sheet of foreign notepaper, the second 
a portion of a letter, the third an I O U for £250, signed, 
but without address. 

Rachel read aloud, beginning at the top of the page of the 
torn letter: 

“Can’t manage Thursday, but Friday might do. Can get 
the family out of the way by sending them on to my sister at 
Brighton. The back door will be unfastened, and you can do 
as you like, I won’t have any hand in it. I would rather Pay 
you the money in instalments, but, if you must have it, well 
there'll have to be a flare up or my credit will be ruined. 
If you wait a little——”’ There was no more; the page was 
torn across. 


Five Pounds Reward. 


“Evidently belongs to some business man,” observed 
Polly.“ Not very atarenting or exciting ; nothing for your 
detective brain there, Rachel.” 

‘* No,” replied the other, closing the leather case leisurely, 
“no chance even of proving how honest I am. Well, we'll 
put it there on the coger ree It may be advertised for.” 

‘“‘ Then we must look in the papers to-morrow.” 

Next day the pocket-book was forgotten, but, the mornin 
after, Rachel was running her eye down the agony column o: 
the TELEGRaPH, as was her invariable custom, when she 
happened upon the following : 

* Lost, probes in taxi-cab or tube railway, red leather 
pocket-book, brass corners. Contents no use to anyone but 
owner. Reward £5. Hepl, box 34,927.” ; 

The paper was passed to Polly, who was jubilant at her own 
fcresighbt. _ 

“There, I told you so. Now you can return it. Will you 
post it?” 

‘‘No, I shall see the advertiser. The possession of that 
10 U may mean all the difference between prosperity and 
ruin for someone. And, on the other hand, the advertiser 
might be trying to get hold of papers that don’t belong to 
him. I'll send a postcard and offer to bring the book to any 
address named.” 

The postcard produced an answer from a person signing 
himself E. Cohen at an address in Fenchurch Street. Thither 
Rachel went to get her £5 reward, wondering all the wa: 
what institution it should go to, for she had quite as muc 
money as she could spend, and had resolved to give it to 
some deserving charity. 

At Mr. Cohen's Office. 


Mounting the stairs to the office of Mr. Cohen, she was 
impressed unfavourably, everything was shabby and dirty. 
The office-boy admitted her to a small room with very little 
furniture, and, leading out of that was the more luxurious 
apartment of the advertiser. 

Rachel entered with a half smile, expecting to be greeted 
with some geniality by the fortunate advertiser. The man 
before her was sullen, sallow-faced, dark-haired, rather Jewish, 
loudly dressed, and about forty. His manner was abrupt, and 
his voice gruff. 

“* Well, you’ve come in answer to advertisement. 
brought the pocket-book ? ” 

Not so much as a “good-morning,” nor any inquiry con- 
cerning the manner of its recovery. 

“Tam glad to have been of service and to have found your 
leather case. Since you advertised for it, I felt it must be of 
come value to you, and I came at once.” 

“Quite right, quite right. But the thing is of no value 
at all. I suppose you thought you were going to get five 
pounds for being honest.” 

Rachel fired up, and her eyes flashed. The man’s behaviour 
heightened her resentment; he did not attempt to risc, or ask 
her to be seated. 

“You promised a reward for the recovery of the case, and 
T have come for it, Mr. Cohen. The suggestion of reward way 
yours, not mine.” 

“* Where’s the a3e ? ® 

“In my hand-bag.” 

“ Let me have it.” 


Have you 


Rinking enthusiasts should on 
Roller Skating, which 


By HOUGHTON TOWNLEY, 


Author of “The Splendid Coward,” “Paul Pry Up-to-Date,” etc. 


heroine of these novel stories—each of which 


is complete in itself and can be read independently 
of the others—is a beautiful girl imbued with 
a passionate -hatred of cruelty, injustice, meanness, 
and crime in all forms, who, on coming into a small 
fortune, resolves to devote her life and energy to a 
single-handed combat with evil. She seeks to bring 
retribution upon unpunished offenders, and works 
haphazard, but with the instinct of a born detective. 
She is a feminine Sir Galahad, a detective missionary 
and a champion of the oppressed, who runs to earth 
some extraordinary people in a series of amazing and 


thrilling adventures. 


** I must ask you to be a little more civil if you want your 
property,” returned Rachel. 

“T can force you to give it up; I can send for the police 
and they'll talk to you, young lady.” 

* Suppose I haven’t brought it with me ? Suppose I don’t 
intend to bring it?” 

* Then I’ll have you locked up ; I mean to have it.” 

“ Ah, and without paying the promised reward. I grant 
you the property is yours; but, in all fairness, the reward is 
mine, or rather a donation to the Children’s Hospital. I 
don’t want the money for myself.” 

“Oh, that be hanged! I'll give you a half-sovercign.” 

“I don’t think you quite understand the position, Mr. 
Cohen. You had better communicate with me by letter.” 
Rachel, stepped towards the door. “ Good-morning!” 


Burnt Down and Gutted. 

A sudden change came over him, he jum up to sto 
her, but she wad acne, senipe, : 

Arrived at home she cooled down, and a talk with Polly 
produced a further soothing effect. 

The girls decided that there might be somcthing very 
important in the book, and that Mr. Cohen was a rascal. 

I don’t believe it belongs to him at all,” cried Rachel at 
last, as she opened the case and spread out its contents on 
the table once more. ‘* We'll examine these addresses, they 
may give aclue. How would it be to go to the first one, and 
ask if they know Mr. Cohen ?” 

** That seems a good iden.” 

Rachel was up and off on the instant. 

The first address led her to Lambeth, to the warehouse of 
Messrs. Cole & Kidd, oil and colour merchants. But when 
she reached her destination the place was burnt down; what 
had been a flourishing busincss was now a smoking ruin. 

Inquiry of the neighbours elicited the fact that the owners 
had not been seen since the fire. 

Having listened to a good deal of gossip, none of which 
hi her, Rache! decided to apply to the second address, 
which was in Denmark Hill. Her taxi-cab took her swiftly 
to No. 4, Latimer Road, where, to her utter bewilderment, 
she beheld signs of another conflagration. This time the place 
was not altogether in ruins, but the whole of the lower part 
was blackened, and the windows were falling from their frames. 

Inquiry in this case brought the information that the owner 
of the house was away at Margate, but expected back hourly. 
He was known to be insured. 


Rachel's Third Call. 

This second failure certainly provided her with matter for 
thought. She went to the third address, a small draper’s 
in the Borough Road, and as the taxi threaded its way slowly 
between motor’-buses and elcctric cars, she grew terribly 
impatient, being obsessed by the idea that sho would find this 
place in ruins also. There was something wrong with all those 
addresses—and with Mr. Cohen the advertiser. His pocket- 
book, with its mysterious secret, was of real value after all. 

Contrary to her expectation, the shop was standing, but the 
place suggested neglect. 

She stepped from the taxi and entered the shop, asking at 
once for Mr. Drakefield, the proprietor. 

He was away, out of town. The thin, white-faced shop 
assistant who answered the inquiry looked as though she was 
rather glad of his absence than otherwise. Her sole com- 
panion, a girl of about fifteen, was reading a novelette. 

“ Do you know whether Mr. Draketield has a friend named 
Mr. Cohen ?”” Rachel asked. Both girls shook their heads. 
Mr. Drakefield’s friends were unknown to them. 

Rachel retired somewhat disconcerted, and on the way 
home tried to work out the puzzle. Two shops burned down 
—and a torn letter in which the writer said he would be out of 
town and Cohen could do as he liked. 

“ Was this third place to be burned down, too—vilfully 
and wickedly ? If so, how could she stop it? Then in a 
flash she recalled the faces of those two women, who possibly 
slept over the shop, and might perish in the flames. This 
was a matter for Inspector Dewer ; no girl could tackle such 
a business alone.” 

The driver of the taxi was given a fresh address, and stared 
when the charming, well-dressed young lady told him to drive 
to Scotland Yard. 

Inspector Dewer was not at the Yard. She scribbled a 
hurried note, which she left, and this brought him to her flat 
by four in the afternoon. 

By this time Rachel and her cousin had talked the matter 
over in all its possibilities, and convinced themselves that they 
held the clue to some t They both leapt up when 
Dewer arrived, and a short conference brought him to a very 
swift decision. 

“ That draper’s shop is going to be burned down, and we 
must stop it. 


" You must,” corrected Polly. ‘ Rachel can’t do ap 
thing tn the matter.” ‘ - 

“J shall be there,” replied Rackel. ‘I mean to see the 
hey Pe th. Do you suppose 1’m afraid?” 

“This reference to Friday and the back door shows that 
Mr. Cohen’s agent will get into the house and fire it. Thi 
10 U, signed by the man Drakefield, for two hundred and 
aT pounds, {s Mr. Cohen’s share on the strength of what they 

get out of the insurance company after the blaze.” 
e * * * * 

The conference ended, Rachel was all anxiety to warn the 
girls of their danger—but the Inspector pointed out that they 
were working on surmise only, and if the young women were 
by any chance, in the plot, it would give the alarm. 

“if they were in the conspiracy,” urged Polly, “ why 
should the back door be left open, why couldn't ney do it 
themeelves, or open the front door? I don’t think they know 
anything about it. They may be burned to death, poor 
creatures, they ought to be got out of the house.” 

“Good for you, Polly,” cried Rachel, “ you're cultivating 
the detective spirit. I have it, I'll call at the shop and offer 
them some tickets for a theatre. If they accept we shal: 
know that it will be all right. If they refuse it will look bad.” 

They to the test, and later Raghel ect off again to 
the Borough Road. 


A Fair Warning. 

She made a small purchase in the shop, got into friendly 
conyersation, and remarked that she had two tickets for the 
theatre for Friday that she would not be able to use. The 
shop assistants jumped at the offer, although one whispered 
something to the other about leaving the house. But thir 
objection was overruled, and they accepted the tickets. 

On that Friday night, when the attempt was to be made, 
In r Dewer had his men posted all round the premises. 
Rachel was there, too, but nothing happened. The approach 
to the back of the house was down a mews, which was all stil} 
after nine o’clock. By eleven-thirty, when the shop assistants 
might be ted back from the theatre, no one had been 
seen and no light Showed in the windows. At twelve o’clock 
the girls came home, and were just about to let themselves in 
at the front door when Rachel suddenly appeared out of the 
shadow of the neighbouring doorway. 

“You mustn’t go in there. The house may be burned 
down to-night.” 

“Good gracious! The lady who gave us the tickets! 
What has happened.” 

Their surprise and innocence were too real to be mistaken. 
Rachel told them of her suspicions, and they were dum- 
founded, until indignation gave place to terror, when they 
agreed to join the watching party, from inside. 


Caught In the Act. 
Rachel accompanied them indoors, and the three women 
themeelves at different points. Rachel was in the 
shop behind the counter, the younger of the girls kept near 
the front door, being too timid to give much real help, and the 
elder to go to a room on the first floor and watch from 
a window for ed aoe of the person who intended to 
invade the premises from the back. 

It was a very dark night, and came on to drizzle with rain. 
The girl at the upper window could see nothing, but Rachel 
in the shop heard a faint click of a key. Then the back door 
opened, and a t of wind swept through. Someone 
stumbled ; then the door closed. 

An electric torch flashed out in the hands of a man who 
came creeping and stooping. From the darkness Rachel 
watched the zigzagging light. The man went straight toa cup- 
board, from which he took acan. Then he advanced into the 
shop and pulled down two or three rolls of flannelette, which 
he proceeded to unfold. He was very quiet during this 
operation, and his torch was put out, so that it was difficult to 
know what he was doing; but a strong smell of benzine or 
petrol, Rachel could not determine which, crept through the 
place. Suddenly there was a pouf! A blaze leapt up, 
rev Cohen, in an old coat and shabby cap, and a red 
handkerchief round his neck, like a coster. 

The by the front door screamed, pulled back the latch, 
and fled outefde. The puff of wind coming inward was 
instantaneous in its effect, a long tongue of flame mounted 
to the ceiling. 

Cohen rus to the back entrance, and at the same instant 
Rachel fumped from her hiding place, and screamed out to 
the girl upstairs to come down. 

He must have recognised her, for he stopped to utter a 
smothered oath, and paused for an instant as if meditating 
an attack; but a sound, coming from another direc:ion, 
warned him to be off. 

Rachel rushed after him, but by that time the shop was a 
cloud of smoke, and she could not pass the heap of burning 
material on the floor. To add to her terror at finding her exit 
cut off, a wild scream sounded in her ears—in reality Inspector 
Dewer’s whistle to his men in the yard at the back. 

The Capture. 

The sharp shout that followed announced the capture of 
Mr. Cohen, and there were sounds of a violent struggle. 
Ing) r Dewer rushed towards the pile of burning material 
with a blanket, which he had pulled from a shelf, and, after 
spreading it over the flames, made # dash towards Rachel, 
whom he safely piloted over the smouldering mass before the 
flames took hold of the blanket. 

By this time others had come upon the scene. The fire was 
stamped out, and the terrified assistants were brought back 
to the shop to be confronted with the captive Cohen, who was 
livid with fear, and trembling in every limb. 


The was lighted and Dewer surveyed -his captive. 
bis Had. our head up,” he growled, “ let’s have a look at 
ou. Oh! You call yourself Cohen now, do you, Jim 


ason? Well, you won’t want @ mame where you're going 
to—they’ll give i Fon anumber. Ytu'll have Mr. Drakeficld 
for company. He’s as big a blackguard as you: setting fire 
to a house with two girls in it. You'll get a nice long stretch 
for this. Take care of him, boys, he’s slippery. Better run 
him to the station in a cab. As for you, young ladies, you 
must thank your lucky stars—and Mfss Ransom—that you 
aren’t just burnt to cinders in your beds.” 

The shop assistants were crying with emotion. But 
Rachel had vanished, 


w 
mo account miss the splendid article—fully illuetrated with photograpos--on 
appears in the January PEARSON'S M 


GAZINE, now on sale. 


Tue lady canvasser, seated in the best-armchair in Mrs. 
Topping’s parlour, stroked her muff thoughtfully for a 
moment or two. . 

“Are you absolutely certain you can’t persuade him to 
pe ser le ple answered Mrs. Topping. 
positiv ” 3. Topping. 
but there ain’t a more obstinate chap 


matters worse, 
it of a cold on him, ge viene that eo cranky 
that he ain't fit at—m' id 
The nay can’ sighed and shook es head dejectedly. 
“It’s a pity,” she said. 
“Tt is, Pi agreed Mrs. Topping ; “ but there it is, and 
there's no ing over it.” 


a 


; 


a ts maootl eae ngals: Then sud 
visitor fell to i m sud- 
her eyes brightened. and she looked at Mrs. Topping 
vote on the right side,” she said, 
"it might, at any rate, be possible to prevent him voting et 
all 

ga 


De a arcana ‘ould be to push 

way to do it,” she answ ow P' 

him dowastels arhit him over the head with the cosl-hammer. 

I should like to see the ‘ Votes for Women’ man go in, but 

I ain’t quite eo keen on it as all that.” ; 

* Doesn’t anything else occur to you?” queried the other, 
smile. 


“It do not,” admitted Mrs. Topping frankly. . 
The lady canvasser cast a over her shoulder, as if 
to make sure that the door was shut. Then she leant forward 


= 
‘3 
e 
2 
F 
s 


<q 


and ey _ face of Mrs. 
took on a grad i 

opens {”’ said its owner, when the other sto to draw 

breath. 


* You could manage it all right,” declared the visitor, with 
e confident nod. ; 
a | '? agreed Mrs. Topping, her features relaxing 
t 
Me Se powenmiia’ les aah yee 8 pee eee 
m at seven o'clock to-morrow night,” said the visitor, 
rising and taking Bima of ae pore igs from 
“ And whatever you do,” impres- 
sively. "dl t about the olock i” 
no Sees ’s left eyelid seemed to flutter for an instant. 
“ If it don’t come off, miss,” she said as she followed her 
visitor to the front door, “it won’t be er fault.” 
“ I’m quite certain that it will come off,” replied the other, 


yen Popping. aftr cloting the door, returned to the 
parlour sat down to think the matter out. For some 


meditation, 


aoene. 
, You're inte,” remarked his wife as he sat down and began 
ff his boots. 
era letulne © & lie spall? ke aces 
OUT repping looked at him with an als of sadden alarm. 
“ You're very hoarse to-night,” she said anxiously. “Is 
ar cold worse ?” . . : 
om "Tain't any better,” replied Mr. Topping, flinging his 
boots under the dresser. 


“ ’ve been standing about in the cold, listening 
aes cried Mra. Topping, “Oh, Fred, how can 
yor 


careless ! 
Fg Mp tal gem emp 
i av is 
ee What's a bit of a cold?” he added, as he 
coated hima at the table. 


wnent What ls it? ‘That's 


. bleed question,” said Mrs. 
ing im @ tone so serious husband a 

Topping pre. If you'd beard what I heard chis morning,” 
ahe continued, pouring him out a cup of tea, “ you mighta’t 
think it quite such a simple matter. : . 

ss did you ‘ear 2" queried Mr. Topping, putting about 
three- of a crumpet into his 

* You know Mrs. 7” said his wife. 


* Can” I do,” he mumbled. 
i well, it, ; don't, I do,” went on Mrs. Topping. “I met 
ie oo thn fentalen’s tile , and she was telling mo 
ut ‘er brother-in-law’s aunt. A fine young feller, just 


= t1" ttered Mr. To ; 
e peal feponers ventas tee,” said the lady hastily. 


after wash 
“8 


© Fhe took “is death 1" repliod tho lady. 

Mr. Topping, with a startied look in his eye, stared at her 
for e moment. 

* Go hon |’ he said st last. 

It’s @ fact!" declared Mrs. Topping. “ He went home 


- noes See Ears + 


( 
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A Really Laughable Election Story. 
By ERNEST E. JOYCE. 
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hi ide} stretcher.” 

me on & er. 

Ole, Tins, Siaiiag ae tn 
for?” asked Mr. Topping, 98 


wife paused im: vely. 
“He was deed!” ead the 


lady: 
Dead?” echoed Mr. Top- 


ping. 
bronchitis, the doctors called it,” went on Mrs. 
end tt 4 Mrs. Hinks was 


wa tn Ms TP 
= t frighten you,” i : ce 
bat greeks said Mr. Topping usly. ‘Go 
on. I may as well ’ear it.” 
“ He sto ‘t a street corner on his way home from 


* 1 wanted to show you what a d thing a cold can 
is wi Don't you think you'd better go to 


ee 1” replied Mr. Topping, with an impatient ferk of his 


“Tl light a fire in the bedroom,” said Mrs. Topping 
co » “and you can have ee ee 
paper. Think how cosy you'll be. go out and get you 
some rum, too, as soon as I’ve made you snug. It'll be the 
very thing for you, with some hot water and lemon and 


sugar. 
"fitr, Topping considered the matter for a moment or two. 
Then: “ ead better get a whole quartern of rum,” he said. 
ong one wouldn’t be a ha’porth of use for a cold like 
mine. 


“ All right,” agreed Mrs. Topping. “ You go on upstairs 


‘and light tho gus T'll be up in « minute with » bucketful of 
coal.” 


The invalid spent a luxurious e' , and at nine o'clock 
made a comfortable supper. Then his fell back on the 
pillow, and when next 


© opened his eyes it was broad day, 
and his wife was standing over him with s breakfast tra 

“*Ullo !” he exclaimed in sleepy surprise. 

“T’ve brought your breakfast u, ”’ said Mrs. Topping, 
with an air of tender solicitude, 
petting up till the house is thoroughly warm. You've been 

reathing 80 ly, and———”” 

“* What's the time ?” demanded Mr. Topping, sitting up. 

“ Half-past eight,” answered his wife. 

“Alf-past wot!” shouted Mr. Topping, making as if to 
re Hal past ight ; ted his. wife, pushing him back 

* Half- eight,” repea' wife, ing him 
with seed while she balanced the tray 4 the other. 


“It's all right. I’ve sent word by George Baker that you’re 
too ill to page work to-day.” d - : a 
ee ickens you ‘ave!” cried Mr. Topping, sinking 


“ I’m going to see what a day’s good coddling up’ll do for 
eg contineed Mrs. Topping, dragging a chair inate the 


Mr. Topping, after a glance at 
i i , and I’ve promised 


His wife looked at him pit: i 
“ D’you suppose,” she Lies fans if Mr. Snoodletop were 
at death’s door he’d go out in the wind and rain to vote for 


ow P 
at I don’t expect ’e would,” admitted Mr. Topping ; ** but 
that ain’t the point. I shan’t be voting for 8: p hi 3 


I shall be voting for the cause. 
“ Oh, blow the cause!” exclaimed Mrs. Topping, giving an 
egg 8 rap on the head with a tea-spoon. 
or. Topping glanced at the tray again, and then at his wife. 
Then something seemed to strike him suddenly, for his gaze 
became riveted on the “ Home, Sweet Home ” motto over the 
mantelpiece, and the suspicion of a twinkle crept into his eyes. 
“Oh, very well,” he said, after a few momenta’ reflection. 
“ What can't be ’elped must be put up with. Just put the 
— this side of the tray, Eliza. I can’t reach it where 
13. 


re, Ramp on the floor if you want anything ols,” said Mrs. 
‘opping, when she aoe. waynes © satisfac- 
Hast aut with thasahe left Kiet Lo ont is meal at leisure. 


Mr. Topping, as he munched, ered piosmntly, 003 the 
iubatanee 1 is thoughts if ad = wo would. have run 
“er 

“ "8 


going out at seven o'clock to-night, is she! Right! 
Then I'll have a quiet, comfortable day, and let her make as 
much fuss of me as she likes, as soon as she’s to her 
bloomin’ rare slip out and vote. What ‘ho | This 
is a little bit of all right. 


Chuc! at intervals, he ate ev on the tray, 
pling penal bey Mie rela A 


At eleven o'clock, in response to Mrs. T "s urgent 


7 ane as evidence that the attentions 
upon him were not uncalled for. 

Seated in front of a blazing fire he toyed with a newspa 
till dinner-time, made another hearty meal, and took another 
little nap. A pipe and a book relieved the tedium of the 


PREG TOO EL PTD f 


2 ry 


Wer unpree . 
Jaw. &,19°0,. _*. 


sit by the till she returned. 

Fa 8 Demet fremcny be Sree Ghind thobit he Seth tirocy 
oes See have supper ready for her when she camo 
ome. 


Secure in the knowledge that she had the elock 
* eo uloatints ae 


she went out. 

As the door closed behind her Mr. Ti drew his boots 
stealthily from under the dresser, and five minutes he 
flee had emerged into outer darkness. 

The polling station was close at hand, and before another 
quarter of an hour had elapsed Mr. Topping had fulfilled his 


promise to vote for Snoodletop, and waa home again. 
His wife was in the kitchen when he entered, 
like a statue of teous indi; 
or lo ! ” said 


Ff Lage he monet of that iewiel Mrs. Topping, 
pointing a vibrati Serp agt c 
“J 8 said Mr. 


“ The meaning ?” Topping, with a smile. ‘ Why, 
baal? ag past seven, of course. You ain’t forgotten ‘ow 
to the time, ’ave you?” 


a ought to be twenty-five past eight!” vociferated his 
wii 


“ Not it,” he answered cheerfully. “I caught a gli 
ofthe choak-da the Spottal Cow "eal aden bese sha ts 
oat wet that clock hour this morning!” began Mrs. 

‘I put c on an hour m 
Topping, shaking her fist furiously at the timepiece. 

8; but you forgot to put on the eight o'clock whistle 
at Johnson’s Works as well,” said her husband, with a 
pleasant wink. 

Mrs. Topping and sat down in the nearest chair. 

“ When I ’eard it obey 3 continued Mr. Topping affably, 
“I sort of tumbled to the little game, y’sec, when I came 
downstairs I kept putting this ‘ere clook back about five 
minutes or 80 ever you went out of the room, till I got 
it right again. Oh, ’Liza, ’Liza,” he went on, shaking 
head in mock seriousness, while Mrs. Topping glared at him 


helplessly, ‘“ you didn’t ought to try and take advantage of 

Our Poor young *usband, just because ’e’s too to 

uy ‘imself a watch. You didn’t ought to, ‘Lizaj I feel 
regular hur-hur-hurt |” 

And, perk, his face in his pocket-handkerchief, Mr. 
Topping emitted a series of sounds which might have been 
sobs, but which sounded a great deal more like strangled 
bursts of laughter. 

ce eaaEReNRinn ok cacocemememeeemned 
SALESMANSHIP, 

“Ler me see some of your black kid gloves,” said a 
nie a shopman, 

e gloves were produced. 


“ These are not the latest style, are they ?™ 

“* Yes, madam,” replied the shopman; “we have had 
them in stock only two days.”* 

“IT didn’t think they were, because the fashion paper 
says black kids have tan stitches, and vice vere@. I seo 
tan stitches, but not the vice versd.” 

The shopman explained that vice vers was French 
for seven buttons, so she bought three pairs, 

fo 

“Gan I get off to-morrow, sir? Me _——” 

“ Your grandmother died last week, Johnny.” 

“Yes, sir. An’ to-morrow grandfather's goin’ to be 


married again.” 
———~>f-___. 
READY FOR HIM, 

A very clever lawyer succeeded in winning his client’6 
case and getting the better of a rather bumptious barrister. 
The latter couldn’t conceal his chagrin, and, meeti 

his victorious opponent in the smoke-room of the 
at which they both were staying, he remarked in a loud 
and spiteful tone : 

“ Sir, is there any case too bad for you to tackle, or 
any criminal so much dyed in crime that you won't 
Te th uffed his cigar, and then replied in tiet 

e other p is z mn re ag 
voice, but still audible enough for everyone present to 
hear : 
~ “No; what have you been doing now ?" 

ee eee 


“Wnuo is the greatest man alive to-day?" asked 


es 
“Oh,” replied Biggs, “that’s merely a matter of 
opinion. There are several of us.” 

ie 


SHROUDED IN MYSTERY. 

A yours from the country, who was new to the delights 
of town lodgings, recently entered an oilshop, and pro- 
sucisg & bottle labelled “ Best Unsweetened Gin,” asked 
for a pint of i Kee 

“ Better take label off in case of accident, hadn’t I t™ 
said the oilman. 

“ Don’t matter a bit,” was the . “There's — 
me and the cat ever go to the cup) an’ I don’t 
? As they beg = day the oilman asked 

) uth was passing next day Hy 
* Killed the oat yet 1" 

“No, I haven't,” said the youth, with a puzzled look, 
“ but there’s a bit of a mystery somewhere, My landlady 
has been queer since last t. She won's her 
mouth within F hace of a box o' matches, endl there's a 
terrible smell of paraffin whenever she comes in the room." 


“I used to sigh for the silvery moon’’—but now the NOVEL MAGAZINE more than eatisfies me. 


- ¥ ie eee 
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Wi eek ENDING 
Jan. 6, 19:0, 
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TaerE can be no doubt 
that the late King Leopold 
was legally married to the , 
Baronne de Vaughan. 
Whether the ceremony took 
place at San Remo or at 
Laeken, the question that 
would appear to be worry- 
ing the Parisian nowspapers, | 
is of little importance, and 
the fact remains that the 
dead King has left a widow and two sons What, 
then, is the position of the King’s nephew, Albert, who 
has taken over the reins of government? Can he 
honestly claim the succession ? 

It appears to have been taken for granted that nobody 
can dispute Albert’s claim to the throno, but, all the same, 
a son is a nearer relative than a nephew, however un- 
desirable the son’s mother may be. It may be interesting 
matter for guess-work whether in years to come the late 
King’s sons may not claim their father’s throne and 
establish a line of ot me pretenders. 

In the meantime Albert the First is recognised as the 
man in possession; and as he and his Queen are very 
popular with their new subjects the chances are all in 
favour of a prosperous reign. 

When Leopold was Angry. 

It is an open secret that King Leopold and his nephew 
did not see everything from the same point of view, and 
one of the things on which they were unable to agree 
was the question of the administration of the Congo 
State. Indeed, when the Bill annexing the Congo State 
to Belgium was before the Belgian Parliament, Prince 
Albert announced his intention of refusing the pension 
with which one clause would have endow i 

Leopold was very angry, of course, because such & 
refusal showed how strongly his nephew disapproved of 
the way in which the Congo was being governed. 

After a lot of argument the Prince was finally per- 
suaded to accept the pension, but he declared Nome 
that he would not use the money, but would hand it 
over to some charity. What enraged the old King even 
more was the fact that his favourite daughter, Princess 
Glementine, decided to follow what he regarded as Prince 
Albert’s bad example. 

Soon after that affair was settled uncle and nephew 
were again at variance. The Prince desired to visit the 
Congo, and the old King had the very strongest objections 
to his nephew going. He was won over at last by the 
suggestion that the visit of Prince Albert would have a 
good effect in stilling the British anti-Congo agitation. 

Then King Leopold became quite keen on his nephew's 
journey, and arranged for him a route by which he would 
be carefully kept away from any of the districts in which 


n~ 


Twenty-six killed and 
two hundred and eight badly 
injured, a number being 
maimed for life. That was 
the casualty list of the 
American football season for 
the six weeks up to the end 
of November. November 
sees the end of football in 
the States. Later on the 
weather is too hard. 

In 1908 only eighteen were 
killed and one hundred and thirty-five badly damaged, 
so it is plain that the game becomes steadily more 
strenuous with every year. 

American football,as a matter of fact, is a far more 
brutal sport than prizo fighting. No wonder then that 
several of the largest and most important universities 
have taken the strong step of banning the game 
entirely. 

Seventeen Carried Off in One Match. 

For it is not in professional matches that these terrific 
accidents occur. On November 9th last there was 4 
match between Harvard University and the Government 
Military College of West Point, an institution resembling 
our Army college at Sandhurst. In the second half of the 
game Mr. E. A. Byrne, one of the West Point team, went 
down unconscious. 

His father, who was among the spectators, rushed up. 
His son was dead. His neck had been broken. 

In another game—this, if you please between the 
Wesleyan University at Schenectady and the Union 
College—seventeen players in all were carried off the 
field unconscious. Five were very badly injured, and 
had to be taken away in ambulances. 

Every scrimmage, said an onlooker, was a scene of 
indiscriminate punching and kicking, against which 
even the stout armour worn by all American footballers 
was powerless. 

An American football team, when they enter the field, 
resemble nothing so much as a company of divers on dry 
land. They wear huge head protectors with ear guards, 
and steel pads to save the nose. They have thick armour 
over the chest, the abdomen, and legs, with wrist guards 
and wooden splints round the ankles. They wear also 
boots with spikes, the sight of which would throw the 
average British referee into a fit. 

Of course, football came to America originally from this 
country, but no one would ever recognise the present 
code of American football rules as having anything 
whatsoever to do with the original British one. : 

Some say that this is because the whole American 


has 


by , Realy Kis g 


The position of the new King during his visit the Congo 
Albert of Belgium, in view of authorities were decidedly 
his Late Unde's Mariiag 


Why they Kill Players in America. 
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doubtful methods had been 
in vogue. By this time, 
however, Prince Albert was 
obstinately determined to 
choose his own route, and 
there is little doubt that 


FOR BILIOUSNESS 


INDIGESTION 


HEADACHES, CONSTIPATION 


All these troubles—and many others even more serious— 
are due to your inability to digest food. Undigested food 
sours in the warmth of your stomach and gives off acid 
poisons which pollute your blood. This impure blood 
clogs your whole system ; causes pain and wretchedness ; 
robs you of health, strength, vitality. Mother Seigel’s 
Syrup restores natural, healthy action to the digestive 
organs. It enables food to nourish you, purifies your 
blood, cleanses your system, and thus ensures good health. 


YOU NEED 


THE IDEAL TONIC, 


Mother Seigel’s Syrup—made of curative extracts of 
roots, barks and leaves—tones and strengthens the 
stomach, regulates the liver, and stimulates the action 
of the bowels, That is why it not only reliev. but cures 
all Stomach and Liver troubles. It has cured thousands 
of pean when all else has failed. When you need 
its help, Mother Seigel’s Syrup will not fail you, 


MOTHER 


SEIGEL’S 
SYRUP 


Mrs. Clarke, wife of the proprietor of the Railway Dining 
Booms, Hi, bh Street, Leyton, Essex, writes: ‘ liege two 
years ago, I became subject to indigestion. Whatever I 
ate caused intolerable pain at my chest. I suffered 
many months and tried many medicines witheut benefit. 
Then I tried Mother Seigel’s Syrup, and was at once 
relieved of my trouble.”— rch 12th, 1909, 


THE PEOPLF’S REMEDY 


STOMACH & LIVER TROUBLES 


The 2/6 bottle contains three times as much 
as the Stk size. 


iage, is uneasy. 
a Curious One. He returned only _ last 
August, and was greeted with 
wild enthusiasm both in Antwerp and Brussels. The 
strained relations between uncle and nephew were so well 
known that the unusual warmth of the Prince's reception 


was regarded as a deliberate slight to King Leopold. 
Aeronaut, Author, and Motorist. 


The new King may not have that business ability that 
made the late King a serious antagonist to the most 
skilful financiers of Europe and America, but he is one of 
the most versatile of European royalties. He is some- 
thing of an aeronaut, he has written books on history 
and travel, he is an ardent motorist, and has on occasion 
done necessary repairs by the roadside, and he has a 
wife whose work in Belgium has endeared her to rich and 
poor alike. 

The new King and Queen are both well known for their 
public and private charities, and there is one rather 
amusing but little known story of the King’s contribution 
to a charitable fund. 

The Prince was about to enter the train at a small 
town in the Ardennes, when s group of workmen ap- 
proached him. They were getting up a subscription, 
they explained, for an injured comrade, and would His 
Royal Highness give a contribution ? 

“ Willingly, my friends,” said the Prince, and dived in 
his pockets. After a frantic search through pocket after 
poe et he produced the only coin in his possession—a 

alfpenny ! : 
—————~-t2—____. 


Sue: “I’m going to cook dinner to-day myself. What 
would you like, dear ?” 
He: “ Er—cold beef and pickles.” 


a ee 


A LITERARY LEADER. 

“ Wuat did he do?” 

“Why, don’t you know? He’s the author of that 
sensational success, ‘ Mollycoddles.' ” 

“Yes, but what else did he ever write ?” 

“Lota. ‘How I Came to Write ‘“ Mollycoddles,”’ 
‘Publishers Who Rejected ‘“ Mollycoddles,** ‘How I 
Came Near Not Writing ‘‘ Mollycoddles,** and—oh, 
lot of things like that! He’s a great writer.” 


| 


football season lasts only 
six weeks, while ours 
ambles on peacefully for 
nearly six months. There- 
fore, the Americans have to 
make up in violence what 
they lose in time. 

But the real fact of the 
matter seems to be that 
nothing would ever induce 
the average American foot- 
ball player to accept and 
abide by that most vital of all the rules of true 
football, namely the off-side rule. At first the British 
off-side rule was left in, but as every American 
who could possibly play off-side without being seen 
insists upon doing so, the American football legislators 
_ at last reduced to legalise certain kinds of off-side 
play. 

Here was the beginning of trouble, and since then the 
football law makers on the other side of the Atlantic 
have been adding rule after rule till the code is almost 
as formidable as our own much-debated Budget Bill. 
The Americans, after they took to teams of only eleven 
aside, tried the extraordinary experiment of having eight 
men in the “rush line,” and only threo backs. The 
ball would be put in play by a man who passed it between 
his legs to the “snap back,” and so at once put all the 
forwards off-side. 

We have neither time nor inclination to bore our readers 
with the complicated rules which attempted to put a stop 
to this sort of thing, nor the endless dodges of American 
football lawyers to evade these laws, 

Captains Use Secret Signals. 

Sufficient to say that American football to-day is not 
a game but a battle, a matter of flyit g wedges, of furious 
single-hended combats. 

Each captain directs his men by a series of secret 
signals, which are so difficult and complicated that the 
team must spend days and nights of study and practice 
in acquiring them. 

The two worst features of the game are, first, the 
practice of allowing a member of one team to hold one 
of his opponents who has not got the ball, and, secondly, 
of permitting substitutes to take the placo of injured 
players. There is no need to point out why these practices 
are so bad. Every al will see for himself how ruinous 
they are to true football, 

It may be that 1910 will see an entirely new code of 
rules. But take it from one who has lived for many years 
in the States that whatever rules are made American 
players will find means of circumventing them. 


TWO USEFUL HANDBOOKS. 


ARE YOU GIVING A 
CHILDREN'S PARTY ? 


LITTLE 
ENTERTAINMENTS 


And How to Manage Them. 


By E. W. LEVERTON. 


Contains the very best hints 
on amusing the little ones, 


DON'T BE AWKWARD 
IN THE BALL-ROOM. 


HOW AND WHAT 
TO DANCE. 


By W. LAMB 


(Member ef the Imperial Society of Dance Teachers.) 


Describes all the latest dances and 
gives valuable hints on etiquette, 
LS 


Price 1s. each at all Booksellers; or post free for Is, 2d° 
each from A. P. Sowter, 17 Henrietta St., London, W.C 


An unbiaseed article on “The Dukes,” illustrated with their portraits, will be found in the 
January PEARSON’S MAGAZINE, now on sale. 
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THE OATH OF SILENCE, 


By Sybil Lethbridge and Oliver Allen. _ 


: CHAPTER NINE (conclusion.) 
The Man in the Garden. 


Bor Fate had not decreed that Lady Faussett should find 
ths solution to aw troubles in Even as me mak 
under the water rose again, a strong hand gripped her, a 
loud voice shouted to her to keep up, that she would be 
saved. ene aca wildly, for to be saved was not what 
she desired, but in the scientific clutch of a splendid swimmer 
she was powerless. She was once again on the rocks, her 
rescuer laid her down, and stood over her, panting. Lady 
Faussctt looked up at him, then she saw that it was the 
stranger whom a few moments ago she had seen in the 
gardens. Seeing recognition in her eyes, he bent over her. 

ooL hed you down here, and I saw—your accident,” he 
said signisoanth ; ‘it was an accident, and now I am going 
to take you back to Howcroft.” . : 

He raised her in his arms with perfect ease, and Alice said 
nothing. Sho was scarcely conacious of what was happeni 
to her as she was borne swiftly and surely up the tha 
she had traversed so short a time t on the greatest 
sin, of iving back the gift of life to Creator. 

As ) dig Pomaaly with his half-conscious burden, strode 
across the lawns of Howcroft, a stout, placid-faced man, 
standing on the terrace, o them and came hurrying to 
meet them. 

‘* What has happened ?” he asked eagerly, and the other 
briefly answered an accident, that Lady Faussett had fallen 
into the sea. Then he hurried on, and Mr. Robins followed, 
an ineredulous expression on his face. He guessed the truth, 
he knew that a wide interpretation can be put on the word 
accident. ) 

Sir Mortimer hurried to his wife’s side at once, to find that 
she was recovering consciousness, and the doctor in attend- 
ance on Cavan Browne was with her. He only left her 
because he desired to thank her rescuer, who, however, had 

ving the message that he would return that evening. 
p yo ingly, to inquire after her ladyship, that evening he 
came. Mortimer shook hands warmly, trying in vain to 
voige his gratitude, _ — Fa Ate te; soiled 
on being present, murmuret gratitude. recovered, 
but she was white and frail. 

““T was on my way to see you, Sir Mortimer,” tho stranger 
said, “ for I have eometning of importance to tell you that 
could not be told before I am Searle—and I know 
who tried to kill Cavan Browne. I should like to tell my story 
before s witness. You have, so I was told in the village 
detective staying in the house. Please send for him.” 

The sain exiberit of the man hypnotised Sir Mortimer to 
a species of dazed Conibisemeals sent for Mr. Robins, 
who appeared, alert and eager, and heard without betraying 

the attempted murder of Cavan 
Browne was to be solved. 


“T could not come before,” said Allan Searle Saplenstorily, 
* for—I could not betray the one who had the right to my 
protection, but now it is no longer needed.” 

He ; Mr. Robins darted a look at Lady Faussetts 
she was sitting upright, her cheeks aflame, her eyes shining ; 
the detective never moved his gaze from her whilst Searle 


spoke. 

Pi Last night,” he said quietly, ‘“‘ my sister, who has been 
staying at —— with me, died. fore she died, she recovered 
her senses, and she dictated the statement that I have here.” 
He produced, as he spoke, a Ppl om and laid it before Sir 
Mortimer. ‘It is for the use magistrates, in order to 
free Mr. Fenton. I can tell you its contents in a few words. 

“Cavan Browne married my sister, he used her shamefully, 
and deserted her. For years she was insane, then her wits 
returned to her, and she came to live with me. 
brought us to a town not.far from here, and one day, 


~Mary—that was my sister—saw her husband. Sho never 


told me, but she persuaded me to come to ——, and I agreed, 
never guessing that she was brooding over an idea of killi 
But she was always wandering away, and 
followed her. I was anxious—one night I followed her to 
Howcroft here, by the path from the sea, but in the gardens I 
lost her. You looked out of a window, Lady Faussett, and 


* paw me, and I thought it best then to make a bolt of it.” 


“I remember seeing ti said Lady Faussett quietly ; “ I 
thought that you were Mr. Browne.” 

“Did you?” said Allan Searle, with a smile. ‘‘ Well, I 
went back again, only to find that my sister wasn’t at our 
I rushed back to Howcroft, and—I saw her—in the 


gardens—she was watch Cavan Browne, who was strolling 


in, 
- unconsciously along, in the moonlight towards the house, 
‘ looking at some papers, as far as I could see. 


“Suddenly he turned—he saw my sister—and ho started 


* back, at the same moment she brought down with all her force 


upon his head a heavy hammer that she had kopt concealed. 
“ Browne dropped like a stone, and I rushed up and 
seized hold of and began to drag her away. But sho 


’ screamed as goon as I touched her, and fought and struggled. 


ly with difficulty that I got her away. I was careful 
It was only wi y Frung halite Meeting 
“T took Mary home, she has been raving in delirium ever 


. since—last night she was conscious enough to make this state- 


ment, and here it is together with other proofs that what I say 
is true, amongst them, the certificate of ther marriage to that 
illain twenty years ago.” 
. Lady Faussott rose with a little, wild cry, and faced the 
ker. 

oa Was—was it twenty years ago?” she asked eagerly. 
“Yes? Then, thank God—Mortimer—I am not ashamed 
dear, forgive me for not having 
I will tell you all now.” 

“ Alice, my dear, you are ill, why do you kneel to me?” 
tested Sir Mortimer, trying to raise her, but she cl to 


‘cn her face hidden against his own, sobbing out that there 
>was the Gtting place for her. 


“J heave deceived you,” she said, weeping, “ but now—I 


will tell yon the truth. No, let Mr. Robins and the other stay 
ey ey ees ee 


miserable little tale it was, of « trusting girl and 
a but Alice made no attempt to i er OWB 
conduct, to hide how, when Cavaa =A forced her to 


oo etary Paulie study, —— 
0' © might use against er, how, 
their origin might be traced to her, she had stolen them and 
substituted for them blank paper. . 
She concealed ing, and, as she finished, Sir Mortimer 
bent over her and raised her in his arms. 
“* Alice, my poor child,” he said gently ; “my dear—how 
you have entered.” is 
She looked at him in amazement. ‘‘ Do you mean,” she 


“ Loving 


She hid her face against his shoulder; Mr. Robins looked 
igni together they withdrew. 
“TI don’t mind telling you,” sai detective q' 5 

“ that I was on 8 wrong track. I thought that it was Lady 
Faussett herself who settled that villain’s game. I knew 
TEAR i nly "in 

“T wi ne it,” reto: imly ; but you can 
take this consolation to yoursclf—that black-hearted 
scoundrel won’t escape punishment, and if there’s any justice 
in the world, it’s I, Searle, who'll mete it out to hin.” 

He went away with a nod of farewell to the detective, who 
never eaw him again. A week later Cavan Browne, now 
recovered, left Howcroft; whither he was going, no one 
troubled, save one who had watched him with the sleuth e: 
of revenge, and one day, not far from the rocks where 
Faussett had so \ palaes, vo bodies wore washed askoss, 
locked in fa’ even in death their faces stamped 
with hate and sevage faye they were identified as 
Cavan Browne and Searle. © 

By what strange and devious ways Searle had carried out 
his revenge, was never known. They were buried in the same 
grave, for it was beyond human power to break that embrace. 

Gervase and Stella were married some months afterwards, 
and to Sir Mortimer and his wife there came a second honey- 
moon of happiness. 

** What are you watching, Alice ?” her husband asked her, 
when one day he came into her boudoir and found her stand 
by the window that looked out on the sea. “ The sunset 
It is beautiful, is it not—like a path of gold on the water?” 

“Yes,” Alice slipped her hand into her husband’s and 
leaned against him, *‘ and—do you know what I was thinking, 
Mortimer ?” . 

He told her ‘“ No,” with a fond kiss on the glory of her hair 
eT me thinking vthve whispered how along that gold 

“*T was thinking,” she w » “how along that golden 
path there is coming—the greatest of all gifts to us—to you— 
and to me, dearest—the one thing needed to make our life 


perfeet—can—can you 2” 
Sir Mortimer t his wife’s hand in his, hope in his eyes 
and longin 


ed Aliso, he said a little hoarsely—“ Alice ! ” 
She crept closer to him, until he held her in his arms. 
little child,” she whispered. ‘“ Mortimer—God’s most 
blessed gift—a little child.” 
{ae Env. 


THE LEADING MAN. 

“ Am’ it jest surprisin’,’ said the confidential con- 
ductor, ‘‘’ow some people can get a’ead of others ?” 

“That is 80," assented the solitary passenger. 

“Why,” cited the conductor, “‘ when I was at school 
my pal Jerry was jest as dull as ditehwater, and now 
a fs is ’°e? A’ead of me, of course—right a’ead of 

“H’m!” assented the passenger once more, ‘‘ What 
does he do ?” 

“s ye replied the conductor, “e's drivin’ this ’ere 
*bus! ’Ere y'are, sir, Oharing Cross,” 


et fee 

Tue recently-married young carpe had been ver: 
happy, but at length the inevitable rift in the lute occ 

'G »” she said reproachfully, across the breakfast- 
tablo, “ it was after twelve when you got home last night.” 

“Women,” exclai George, with a fine assumption 
of astonishment, “‘ are most incomprehensible creatures. 
Why, my dear, before we were married you didn’t care 
how late I got home,” 


Mrs. BiunDEB had just received a cablegram from 
India. 

“What an admirable invention the cablegram is! 
she exclaimed, “‘ when you come to consider that this 
message has come a distance of thousands of miles, 
and the gum on the envelope isn’t dry yet," 

oe fo 


FORGIVEN. 

A scHooLmasTER had been severely correcting a boy, 
and finished by saying : 

“Now sit down and write a letter to your parents, 
telling them how much you are taught here, and how 
little you profit therefrom, I sho be ashamed to 
tell them.” 

The boy —_ ‘ce and then a fica 

“ Dear’ father, am very stupi there is 
more to be learnt here than anywhere, Twice two’s four, 
four boys go to one bed, six beds make one attic, and four 
attics dato one well-ventilated and well-appointed 
sleeping dormitory. One round of bread andl butter 
makes one breakfast, and every tea makes ita own supper.” 

“This time,” eaid the master, when he had examined 
the letter, “‘ we will—er—overlook your conduct, and you 
needn’t send that note,” 


IY] Dont 


By NEIL KENYON. 

ie / ae Kenyon, the greatest Scottish 
racter comedian o; y 18 a ing in pantomime 
this year at the Grand Theatre, CleogenT ” 


“ Gary, ’e ain't no Scottie! ’E’s got no kilt.” 

It is not the first time that this remark has been wafted 
down to me from some sceptic in the “ gods,” as I have 
sauntered on to the stage; for, to quote one of my own catch- 

hrases, “‘ it’s a fact that I don't rely on the garb of Old 
aul, but on my broad Scot’s accent to prove that I am 
a real, genuine Scottish comedian, 

Not that I have any antipathy to the kilt. Far from 
it. The heart of no one “ warms to the tartan more than 
mine, for in spite of the fact that I am known to the 
malcrity as Kenyon, I am actually a real “ Mao ” by birth, 
and I believe that of all the prominent Scottish comedians 
of the day, I am the only one who is a pure Highlander 
by descent, 

Nor is my reason for not the kilt the one 
advanced by a _— chief who died the other year. 

At a memorable gath of his clan his retainers 
assembled before the “ big house™ in all the glory of 
“tartan kilt an‘ a‘, an’ a‘.” Judge of their dismay, 
however, when the great chief appeared, to see that he 
was naked, from a ( t of view, and 
unashamed in a pair of Lowland “ breeks.” 

Unashamed ? Well, I think he must have had some 
qualms of conscience, for, glancing shyly at his lower 
limbs, he apol pos explained to clansmen : 

“T was id I might be catching the cold.” 

No, the reason why I don’t wear the kilt is because 
I don’t profess to nt the neeived stage Scot, but 
types of Scottish c! ter, which is quite a different thing. 
The Postman of Dunrobin. 

Take, for oxamapin, one of my most popular studies 
with London audiences, “the Postman Dunrobin." 
For this character I took as my model an old postman 
in the far north with whom I was very intimate. This 
old worthy never wore a kilt in his life, and it stands to 
reason that if I impersonated him in d dress | 
should be giving a very imperfect study of his character, 

That postman was a dear old soul, and I can’t resist 
the temptation to tell you an amusing experience which 
sheds a sidelight on simplicity with which he dis- 
charged his Government duties. 

Meeting him one Christmas morning I found him almost 
doubled up with laughter. 


“‘ Hullo, postie, are ye holding the New Year already ?” 
I inqui in my best ‘ Kamarachanteuchteuch " 
manner, 


“Dod, man,” he chuckled, “I’ve the maist laughable 
caird for Jake McGregor in ma beg that ever ye saw.”* 

And nothing would please the old fellow but that I 
must see the “‘ maist laughable caird ” there and then, and 
pass judgment upon it. I have often wondered since 
what ‘‘ dake McGregor * would have said had he known 
that dear old “ postie” was showing his Christmas 
greetings to everyone he met. 

Take another of my characters, the “ Stationmaster." 
Here, again, I must appear in ‘“‘ Lowland breeks,” for 
whoever saw a stationmaster in Highland costume ? 
“Lukkin’ for a Train?” ost 

To present the “ Stationmaster ” in the kilt might be 
screamingly funny as a spectacle, but all the quaint wit 
and humour that tell in the long run would be hope- 
lessly lost. 

Like my other creations, the ‘‘ Stationmaster™ is a 
study from real life, and here is a story about the map 
who was my model. 

On one occasion some people strolled over from a neigh- 
bouring town to the lachlan, or village, where his station 
is situated. Calling at the railway depot, they began 
studying the time-tables. 

“ Lukkin’ for a train?” intervened the stationmaster, 
“Yo'll get nae train the nicht, The last wan’s awa’.” 

The unfortunate A genplan turned to leave the station, 
debating whether they should tramp home on foot or hire 
a gig at the local hotel. Suddenly they heard a shout, 
and, looking round, they beheld the worthy stationmaste: 
running after them as fast as he could, 

“Hil come back!” he yelled, 
comin’ !” 

And looking up they saw the smoke of a locomotive in 
the distance, 

“But you said that all the trains had gone,” they 


replied, 

“Ay!” panted the stationmaster. “But this wan 
was never here afore.” 

Now that I have told you why I don’t wear the kilt, 
may I add that I do wear the kilt at times, but, of course, 
in private life. How do I look in it? Ah! that’s not 


for me to say, but 
I believe that my 


friends as of 
opinion ¢ m q A 
look on the “¢-*4" Seay or: 


whole is no’ sae 


bad, 


“Here’s a train 


“The Man with Five Fingera” a brilliant detective story, appairs in the January NOVEL MAGAZINE, price fourpence. 


fat ? 
(3) I Meant 
= in 1909 


{nteresting and een” Confessions of Well-known 


Mr. LOUIS NAPOLEON PARKER, 
The faxzses dramatist and eant-master, replies to 
"our question with truly Napoleonic brevity. 
I WANTED to make my fortune—but I didn’t. 


Mr. DION CLAYTON CALTHROP. 

Distinguished alike as author and artist, Mr. Dion 
Clayton Calthrop és one of the “‘ clever young men” of the 
day, and sends a characteristically amusing contribution. 

I meant in 1909 to get up fearfully early every morning 
about six, and have a cold bath, and read a volume 
of the “Decline and Fall," run five miles, come in, 
breakfast heartily, work from nine to two, without 
smoking, lunch at two, work till five, go out, help a seedy- 
looking old lady across a muddy road, fence till seven, 
sharp walk till seven-thirty, dress, hearty dinner, read 
play by Great Master, go over great events of day with 
my wife, play through fine opera, go through exercises, 
bed early. ‘ 

I meant seedy old lady to die comfortable, painless 
death; will pf money left to kind gentleman—non- 
smoker, active, regular habits, sound Tory, and s0 on, 
and so on. 

Regret to say programme not carried out. However, 
New Year, fresh resolutions—one never knows, 


The Rev. A. J. WALDRON, 
The brilliant vicar of Briaton rish church, and 
admittedly a very rising man in the Church of England. 
I resolved great things, but history is the martyrdom 


do! 


dream. I have had many successes, but, alas! to-day 

Lean only think of Oe failures, I started with optimism, 
with eternal hope. 
His Honour JUDGE PARRY, 

The well-known judge of the Manheder Cot Court, 


who, apart from his officsal position, 1s as 
the a of delight{ul books for the young ( old), and 
as a successful i 

I always make good resolutions on January Ist, and 
do my best to keep them during the year. The kind of 
ones I make are : 


1. To keep the Ten Commandments. 

2. To remember my duty to my neighbour, - 

3. To lead trumps when I’ve five. 

4. To go slow back and keep my eye on the ball. 

5.-To suffer fools, whether in the county court or out- 
side, gladly. 

There are a lot more similar resolutions with which 
I will not trouble you, but you may be glad to hear that 
Tve had an average year in ing them. I shall 
make them again on January Ist in e spirit of hopefulness. 


——— 


Mr. F. M. WHITE, 
The popular novelist. 

Did I conceive any particular intentions for 2009? 
I think not—one doesn’t after forty as a rule. 

I intended to have at least six weeks’ golf at Sandwich. 
I didn’t. 

I intended to make my garden a smiling paradise. An 
atrocious ‘summer and a thick-headed gardener saw to 
that. 

I intended to grow the finest peas in Sussex. And 
the rain saw to that. 

I intended to write a really good novel on original lines, 
but the editorial fraternity with a mania for the sensa- 
tional saw to that. I wrote three dramatic serials instead. 

My idea was to smoke less; but, then, look what 
summer we had! 

These little things be units, but they make up the sum 
of life. There are many things I failed to do, for instance 
—you know, 


“ Wuar is it, do you suppose, that keeps the moon in 


WASTED TIME. 
Rivne across the country one day, a doctor noticed 


an old rustio who had been quite a while perched motion- 
less upon a little bridge, fishing silently in the strcam 
beneath. For some time he watched him from a distance, 
but, finally, overcome by the old fellow’s unmoved 
patience, he rode up and accosted him. 


“Hello! What are pg doing up there?” 
“ Fishin’, sir,” came the reply. 
“ Not getting many, are you?” 


“No, sir.”* 
“Well, it seems to me you'd get tired fishing so long 


without a bite.” 


“I don’t want no bite, sir.” 
“ Well, that’s funny ! Why, don’t you want a hite 2?” 
“It’s this-a-way, sir; when I gets a lot of bitcs, it 


takes all my time to get the fish off’n mo linc, an’ I 
doesn’t have no time for fishin’.” 


— et $e 

“ Trat fellow Smithers is a clever chap. 
with ‘ither hand.” 

‘‘Is that so? How on earth does he manage to do it 2?” 

“On a typewriter.” 

Servant (to woman at the door): “The mistress was 
took very ill last night, and can’t see anyone. Them’s my 
orders.” 

The Caller: “Yes? Will you please say that Miss 
Sampson, the dressmakcr, is at the door ? ” 

Servant (after a brief absence): ‘‘ You are to walk 
upstairs, mum.” 


He can write 


ee ee 
FALSE ECONOMY. 

THERE was a wild, hunted look in Iris face as he stepped 
out of his office in the city. 

‘“‘Look here,’ he observed to an acquaintance he 
bumped into, ‘“ you’ve heard that ‘ economy‘{s wealth ’— 
‘that a penny saved is a penny carned ’—and a whole lot 
of other rubbish, haven’t you ? ” 

“Well, yes ; and what of it?” 

“ Well, it’s all lies—every bit lies, 
bankruptcy if you aren’t careful.” 

“What's the matter now?” 

“ Matter! Why, just now, to save a penny, I tried 


Economy means 


of resolutions. 

I thought I could awake the social conscience of 
Brixton, = alas! it will take more dynamite than I 
could manufacture, and some of the squibs were wet. 

I wanted to raise £2,000 for men’s club. It is not too 
late for some readers to send a cheque. I promised ON | 
myself to live more by rule, but organisation is still a | the optimist. 


“ WINCARNIS” 


THE WINTER WINE TONIC 
FOR COLDS, CHILLS, AND INFLUENZA. 


“Wincarnis” contains three of the most valuable nourishing elements— 
Extract of Malt, Extract of Meat, and Choice Wine. Anyone who has dealt with 
ilness or disease knows the great value of each of these when given alone, but 
in their combination and in such proportions as in “ Wincarnis ” they are the 
most ideal form of nourishment, and—as any doctor will tell you—to get 
rid of a cold “ feed,” or, in other words, get as much nourish- 
ment into the system as possible. . 

The ‘warm glow of comfort that “ Wincarnis ” 
gives to a cold, chilled, or.exhausted person—the great strength 
itimparts after exhausting labour—has been over and again 
tested by the public and medical profession. These are weighty 
reasons why “ Wincarnis” is the best tonic for colds, chills, 
and influenza, because it supplies the greatest amount of 

} nourishment that can be assimilated and digested in the shortest 
time. Many attempts have been made to imitate “ Wincarnis,” 
but it has never yet been improved upon. 


iis | 
‘WINCARNIS| 


TEST IT FREE. 


§ Send this Coupon and three penny stamps (to pay cost of carriage) to 
H Coleman & Co. Ltd., 238 Wincarnis Works, orwich, and you will 
receive a trial bottle of delicious wine tonic free. 


i SIGN NAMB ooo. cccccscssescecceessscencceseeecesecaetansceseeeseeeanessaaaeneees 
f THIS ADDRESS oe... .ce sees Pr Ceo rr cr ee 
COUPON, —___nveeaecescctten eee eeeceeanenenseeeeeesoues sid 


* Pearson’s WEEKLY,” Jan. 6, 1910. 


AFTER A FREE TRIAL, you can buy “ Wincarnis” at any Wine REFUSE IMITATIONS. 
Merchants’ and at Chemists’ and Grocers’ who have a wine license. gy qyE CENUINE 
“Wincarnis” is now sold by the glass at all Railway Station Refresh- |, 
rer Rooms; also at most Hotels and high-class Pr paige on WINCARNIS.” 
* Wincarnis” is also prepared with Iron or Pepsine, or Celery or uinine, 
all of which are beneficial in suitable cases. , SEE KAME OR FADE 


place, and prevents it from falli 
* I think it must be the beams,” replied Charlie softly. 


ee fe 


“ Bor life has no bright side!’ wailed the pessimist. 
“Then get busy and polish up the dark side,” rejoined 


ng 2?” asked Araminta, 


to black my boots. At the first brush my eyc-glasses 
dropped off and broke on the floor. The next move 1 
made I broke my braces, and now I notice that in stooping 
over I’ve broken three fourpenny cigars. That shino 
cost me two-and-six—and it isn’t Ralf a shine either.” 

Then the stout man went to the corner and had a 
proper shine. 


A Safe, Effective, & 
Ever-Ready First- Aid. 


jest as a knowledge of the 

elementary principles of first- 

aid is always useful and sometiines 

is the means of saving life, so the 
great herbal balm Zam-Buk is equally 
beneficial because when applied to the 
injured skin if, not only soothes pain, 
but prevents those dangerous com- 
plications such as festering and blood- 
poisoning that often arise from wrongly 
treating or neglecting a burn, scald, cut or 
abrasion. 

From the standpoint of .speedy relief and absolute 
reliability, a better healing balm than Zam-Buk cannot be conceived. 
It subdues the pain and inflammation; and being a powerful anti- 
septic it prevents festering and blood-poison ; and thirdly, it heals—and 


heals perfectly—because of the richness and strength of its medicinal 
herbal essences. 


Zam-Buk solves in a perfect manner the problem of always having at 
hand at home, or at work, an ever-ready and reliable first-aid for the 
immediate treatment of injuries. 


a 


Mis. M. Birkett, of 517 Scott Lane, Wigan, says: 


“IT went downstairs one morning in my bare feet, and when stirring up the fire a live 
coal dropped and burned a big hole between two of my toes. I managed to hobble to the 
cupboard and some flour on my foot. I then went to bed suffering agonies. ‘Ihe whole foot 
became festere and inflamed, and T got a nurse in to attend to me, dut her ointments made but 

little difference, I was crippled and could do no housework, Nothing did me 
RA, any good until I tried Zam-Bux, It soothed the pain beautifullyand scon began io 
heal the raw, bui nt place. Theswelling went down, and I began to be able to use my 
FREE ! footagain. Inthe end Zam- Buk healed up all the sores splendidly with new shin,” 
——— 


Zam-Buk cures alliorms of eczema, scalp disease, ringworm, piles, 
Send this / wicers, pimples, sores, chapped hands, cuts, bruises, and festering 
Coupon and wounds. Sold by all chemists at ay 2/9, of 46 per box. (The 2/9 _ 
id. stamp , 
(for og 
age) to 
MreLara. Bal 
Co., Leeds, 
for a free 
sample. 
Pearson's 
Weekly. 
Jan. 6, 1910. 


box contains nearly four t.mes the 1/1}. 
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, very stout man, 


MERELY INQUIRING. 

As usual the road was ‘ up,” 
and so was part of the street for 
that matier. But it takes more 
than this to keep Mrs. Bargainhunter at home. 


sailed down the yawning street. 

“Oh, what a darling of a duck of a sweet hat!” ‘she 
murmured. And, leaving the bassinette, she walked to 
the shop window for a closer look. 

Absorbed in that darling of a hat, she gazed at it all 
unconscious of the fact that the bassinette had rolled 
away into a trench, until at last she was awakened from 
her blissful dream by the gruff voice of a workman. 

“‘ Say, missus,”’ he said, “ d’yer want these kiddies any 
more? ’Cos we're just going to fill the hole up!" 

COC 


GETTING THERE FIRST. 


“TI nave lost a dog,” said the advertiser to the editor 
of the Little Pifflingham Daily Pioneer, and I want you to 


pounds reward offered for 
the return of a fox-terrier, answering to the name of 
Koko. Disappeared mysteriously in the Pifflingham 
Market-place last Monday night.’ ” 
The editor furrowed his brows. 
** Well,” he decided, ‘“‘we were just going to press, 
he we'll be only too glad to hold the edition for your 


insert this ad. for me: ‘Ten 


Satisfied, the advertiser returned to his hotel. 
But suddenly it struck him that he had forgotten to ! 
add the all-important words, ‘No questions 
asked.” 

Like a hare he sped down the street again to 
catch the edition. On arriving at the offices, 
he found them absolutely deserted, save for an 
underfed-looking office-boy, gazing wistfully out 
of the window. 

“*Good* gracious!” cried the advertiser. 
“Quick! Where's the staff?” 

“Out!” answered the office-boy. ‘‘ They’ve 
zawn ter hunt for some dawg !”’ 

>_—_OC 


ONE WAY OUT. 

A very original method of proposing to a 
charming girl was adopted by a young man, 
who was of a painfully shy disposition. 

“ Well,” ke remarked carelessly, ‘“‘ I daresay 
I shall get married some day.” 

“I suppose I shall, too,” responded the lady 
dreamily. 

“TI say,” he continued, “ wouldn’t it be 
itrange if we both got married the same day ?” 

“ Yes, wouldn't it?” 

“* And what a joke if the clergyman made a 
slip, and, instead of uniting us with our sclected 

rtners, married you and I to cach other! 

hat would be a slip!” 

“Well, would you wish to rectify the 
mistake ?” 

“ No—er—I don’t think I would!” he said, 
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HE COULD DIE IN PEACE. 


Two teams were struggling as to which should 
enter the Cup final, but at one minute from 
time neither side had scored. The spectators were 
wild with excitement, and some of the more 
venturesome had climbed on to the roof of the 
refreshment-bar. 

Without the least warning there was a crash, 
the roof gave way, and a few seconds lator a 
score of men were struggling in the dust and 
débris. Their cries, however, were drowned in 
the yell of the crowd as the home centre-forward 
broke through and scored with a beauty. 

Before the noise had subsided, willing hands were 
helping out the victims of the collapse. (ne man, a 
lay imprisoned between two barrels of 
beer, with a heavy beam across his chest and a nasty cut 
across his lips. 

“* Was it a goal?” he asked feebly. 

“Yes; and a good ’un, too!” someone said. 

“Then don’t worry about me,” observed tho victim 
cheerfully. ‘‘ Pull out the poor chap who’s underneath ! ” 


>_—_0cCc< 
BEYOND REPLACEMENT. 


Wuen old Perkins left the house in which he had lived 
for forty years, and arrived with all his household goods 
and treasures at the home of his son, there was trouble. 

One of his most treasured family heirlooms was missing 
—a big family album bound in full calf. Perkins was 
inconsolable. ‘‘ I’ve used it regular for years,” he said, 
“and I wouldn't ’ave lost it for worlds.” 

“Never mind,” said his son, “ we'll see what can bo 
done about it.” 

And from that day he commenced saving up his money 
until he had sufficient to buy a new album, beautifully 
bound in crimson plush, with great brass olasps, which he 

nted to his father, naturally expecting an outburst 
of thanks. But, no. 

On seeing it the old man’s jaw fell to an alarm +e ee. 
Then he banged his withered fist on the table with a fee 
that simply staggered young Perkins. 

“In the name of goodness, man,” he roared, “ who 
could strop a razor on that!" 


Portraits of ‘The Dukes” and a brief account of their histories wil 


Her 
two children comfortably ensconced in the bassinette, she 


A READY EXCUSE. 

He had promised his wife that he would reform. The 
prince condition laid down had been that he —s 
tter hours. For several days his conduct was beyon' 
reproach, but then there came a day, or rather a night, 
wan he found himself in his front hall at an hour 
past all ordinary excuse. Following an old custom, he 
took off his boots, overcoat, and hat, and stole softly into 
his wife’s room. While he was in the act of hanging 

his vest on the gas-jet his wife awoke. 

“What on earth are you doing up at this hour? It 
isn’t daylight yet!” she shrilled. a 

‘““My dear,” explained her husband with a readiness 
born of necessity, “‘ you know I’ve reformed, and I want 
to make an early start. There are a lot of men I want to 
see before business hours.” And he deliberately put on 
the rest of his clothes and walked out. 

His wife turned over and went to sleep. 

fC OC 

“Mapame Syiprer has perfected a wonderful 
invention.” ; : 

“What is it?” 

“A revolving hat; it works so that the congregation 
can see all sides of it.” 
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GOOD REASONING. 


First Stranger : “I say, that’s my umbrella you have !” 

Second Stranger : ‘‘ I don’t doubt it, sir—I don’t doubt 
it. I bought it at a pawnbroker’s.” 

—_OoC 

Faithful Domestic ; “* Pleasc, mum, you'll have to buy 
another dog, or I won’t stay.” 

Mistress : “‘I mourn the loss of Fido as much as you 
do, but I don’t think of leaving the house on that account.” 

Fasthful Domestic ; “‘ But, mum, you don’t have to 
wash the plates!” 

SOC 
WORTH A PLACE. 


THE obese and erudite gentleman had kept the village 
audience spell-bound during the delivery of his lecture, 
“The World’s Discoveries.” 

As he reeled off the life histories of Columbus and 
Kelvin, of Marconi and Edison, of Arkwright and Newton, 
not a sound was heard save the occasional click of a 
peppermint drop against the one tooth still in the posses- 
sion of an old lady sitting next the stove. ~ 

When he sat down a small boy in the back seats piped 
out :_‘‘ Please, sir, you've forgotten ’Arvey.” 

“Happy reminder!” came from the lecturer. “ Well 
done, my boy! In these sport-crazy days it is indeed 
seinenine to meet a youth who has a mind for the truly 
great. The discoverer of the circulation of the blood 
can never be omitted from any list of the world’s greatest 
discoverers. Born in the town of Folkestone——” 

“ Please, sir,” interrupted the boy, “you're torkin’ 
about the wrong ’Arvey; I mean Bill ’Arvey wot dis- 
covered as ’ow the Chugfield Albions was playin’ an 
unregistered man when they met us in the Cup-tie!” 


PEARSON'S MAGAZINE, now on aale. 


} hin, 


: “And do you find this pen-and-ink sketching a profitable 
pursuit 2” 
The Comic Artist : “ Oh, well, it just Keeps the pot boiling.” 
Visitor : “Sof Do you light the fire with them, then?” 
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THE LOST VOTE. 
“JT wave called," sail the 
candidate. to the man with the 
bulldog face, “‘ to know if I may 
count on your vote at the ensuing election ?”’ 
“Arf a moment,” growled the free-and-easy electo:, 
in @ voice like a wounded church organ, “I want to ask 
ou something. Are you in favour of this ’ere electric 
fighting scheme ? ”* . 
“T am,” said the candidate | gme es “in fact, I think 
I might say that I am one of the prime movers in the 
improvement.”* 
e bulldog man rolled up his sleeves and closed his 
fist, which bulged. like a cabbage. 
“Then, get off my door-step,” he cried ; “get of, whilo 
you're all in one piece. I’m the lamplighter ! ”’ 


Soe 
NOT QUALIFIED. 


Aw ignorant man once applied to — famous bank 
controller for the post of doorkeeper to one of his banks. 
This man had no right to ask the banker for anything. 
It was necessary to repulse him. But the banker repulsed 
him gently and whimsically, without hurting his feelings, 
in this way : 

“So you want to be doorkeeper, eh?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ Well, have you ever been a doorkeeper? Have yon 
ever had any experience of doorkeeping ? ” 

“ Well, no—no actual experience, sir.” 

“ Any theoretical experience? Any instructions ia 
the duties and ethics of doorkeeping ? ” 

“ Um—no.” 

“‘Have you ever attended lectures on doorkeeping ?” 

rT7 No, sir,” 

“Have you read any text-books on the subject ?” 

“ No.” 

“ Have you conversed with anyone who has read such 
a book ?” 

““No, sir; I’m afraid not, sir.” 

“ Well, then, my friend, don’t you sec that you haven't 
a single qualification for this important post ?” said the 
financier in a reproachful tone. 

“Yes, I do,” said the applicant, and he took his 
leave humbly, almost gratefully. 


SOO 


. THE SIMPLEST WAY. 


Tur stylish Miss Simpson had just returned after 
spending a week with a coun friend. Imagine her 
consternation when she discovered her pre- 
viously well-stocked wardrobe empty. 

‘“* Gracious, George!’ she said to her brother, 
‘“‘where are all my clothes? And what in the 
world is that great black patch on the lawn ?” 

The face of George exhibited all the well- 
known signs of conscious righteousness, and he 
met her gaze unflinchingly. 

“Marian,” he replied consolingly, “ you 
wrote to me that, if I wanted the key of tho 
billiard-room, I should find it in the pocket of 
your bolero.” 

“ Yes, yes.” 

“ Well, I don’t know a bolero from a fichu 
or a boxpleat, so I took all the things to the 
lawn and burnt them. Then I recovered the 
key from the ashes !”* 
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ROMANCE AND REAL LIFE, 


Tuey lean over the front gate. It is moon 
light. He is about to go away. She is loth 
for him to leave. They swing on the gate. 
Parting is such sweet sorrow. 

“Tl never forget you!” he cries. “if 
death should claim me, my last thought wil 
be of you!” 

“Til be true to you, Robert!’* she sobs. “I'll 
ail ad anybody else, or love them, as long as I 

ve 

They part. They kiss. They part again. They will 
write. Once more they part. They will start writing 
as soon as they get home. And a big, fat one from 
the steamer. They really do part. 

* * * * * 

It is six years later. He has come back. Sho is 
married. He has been married twice. They meet at 
adance. Ugh, how she has changed! What a shame! 
And he was such a handsome boy ! 

“Let me see,” she muses, beating a tattoo with her 
fan on her slender fingers, ‘‘ was it you or your brother 
who was my old sweetheart ?” 

“I forget,” he shivers. ‘ Probably it was my father.” 
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A MISER’S GRATITUDE. 

A MISER once lost his pocket-book containing £500. 
A few days later it was picked up by a farm labourer, who, 
as soon as he discovered the owner, returned it to him, 
ee Se is meg that he would receive a reward 

mensurate wi e importance of the find. 

But the greed of gold had eaten into the miser’s brain. 

Again and again he counted the money, and the more 
he counted it the blacker became his scowl. 

« What's the matter?" said the farm hand anxiously. 

Isn’t it all right 2” 


“Right? No,” growled i 6 ‘ 
iiteceat + = » grow the miser, ‘ Where's the 


1 be found in the January 


A MYSTERY! 
CAN YOU SOLVE IT? 


That is the question everyone is asking. They will ask you. You w:: ask others. 
Some say it is wireless telegraphy, some assert it is personal magnetism. Ag:in, 
others iasist it is a spirit finger pointing the answer. Whatever is the cause, itis the 
most wonderful, mysterious novelty ever offered to entertain the public. ZANNI'S 


(MADE IN ENGLAWD.) 
(PATENT APPLIED FOR.) WwW f R E i E Ss Ss 


A mystery which makes you wonder, 
A magician which seems almost uncanny. 
An entertainer which makes you laugh. 


NY A Novelty which will make your Evening 
party a success. 


Grown-ups are puzzled and delighted 
with the answers. 


Children scream with laughter at the 
funny sayings. 


THE UNCANNY FINGER. 


This is a mystery toy. Nothing like the roars of laughter. How does it do it? 
Wireless Wonder has ever bean seen. Ask Why does it do it? We know, and you 


WY 
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10K BANISHES PAIN 
IN A FEW MOMENTS. 


Why suffer the torture of Neuralgia when there 
is so certain a cure for alt Nerve Pain as Zox? 
Zox is an almost tasteless powder, easy to take, 
and instantaneous in its effects. It completely 
banishes Nerve’ Pain. Yet, though its results 
are so magical, Zox is perfectly safe to take—it 
is certified to contain no injurious substance. 


Zox is not a new remedy—it has been before the it a riddle, and a finger glides round and will want to know. When you know you 
Public for years, and proved to thousands of = points the answer out, while those who will have hours of pleasure mystifying 
suff ite wonderful curative powers watch laugh and marvel. There is no your friends. The Wireless Wonder is a 

‘erers p . clock-work or winding. There is no work of science, but it looks like the point- 


electricity. There is no catch or trigger. ing finger of a Black Hand. It is scientific 
The finger glides round to the answer but it seems like wizardry. You can ack 
without any apparent causo. It’s uncanny, scores of questions, and every time the 
mysterious, crzsepy, and the answers cause uncanny moving finger points the answer. 


PRICE Is. 2d. POST FREE. 


‘THE M. TELLER NOVELTY COMPANY, 
ALBERT HOUSE, 73 FARRINGOON STREET, LONDON, E.C, 


FREE OFFER. 


addressed envelope and mention this and we will send you Two 
fend stamped pe i Chemists, Biocen, abe. nt ee 


Powders Free of Charge. Zox Powders can be obtain 
and 2s, 6d. per box, or post free from 
° THE ZOX COMPANY, 11 Hatton Garden, London, B.C, 


C HEADACHE cScrco 
Do you like a Cup IN 10 MINUTES. 

T Co One Kaputire curea in ten mainutes the 
of Hot Tea or Coffee Wie ane fo prove thr Sato ana 
when you wake? dae willsond you tio free amnpie vss 


of Kaputine by return post. Write 


ew Peas|& 


ITH MINT,IN COOKINGNETS 
(FARROW’S PATENT). 


Iways In season: Sweet and 


Helicious flavour; Easily cooked: If so, the way to get it c H. Kaputine, _Katutine Works, Wakefield. 
onderfully cheap. 3d. per net, with certainty and with where. Packets of isdoses, 1" Susples 1a The Phachine with 


ufficient for 8 people: Taste like 


the minimum of — 
resh Green Peas. 


trouble, is to fill up a 


a ise 
BE SURE TO ASK FOR Tiber vality giolote, AM 
’ Goa SEND AL ONCE 
arrow Ss «BRAVES; has much pleasure in announcing that her remedy 
f ° 1 1 i : 
Patent Net Peas i Send at once stamped aditressed envelope for full partic 


J. FARROW & Co, PETERBORO’, Engiand ee TT he 


Mrs. Stafford Brookes y7t,.172), Catford. 


the Human Voice. 


Disc with 2 Records 1/6 


From S2/13/ to Cay. &/6 per month 
Coe er Concertinas, 


Ws, Banjos, Mandotines. Etc. 


eR eee 
DIABETES ~~ nm. | ome ssnes nc 


Full particulars from The SCOTLAND -Rae, LIVERPOOL, 


**RISHI” INFALLIBLE DIABETES CURE a 
1 & 2 Rangoon Street, London, E.C. 


at night, then you have 
it ready in the morning. 


MAKES A MOST 
USEFUL PRESENT 


ee 
In consequence of the enormous 
sale it has been possible to produce 
Two NEW PATTERNS 


at a price within the reach ofall, at 


10/6 and 13/6 


EACH. 
Other patterne as defore, from 21a. to 10 gns.° 


Invaluable for the Nursery, Invalids, 
Travellers, Sportsmen, Tourists, 


INFLUENZA: The first thing to do to 


put a stop to it is to get SCOTT’S Emulsion. SCOTT’S 
also prevents all after-weakness, nervous breakdown, or 


other illness following INFLUENZA 


This statement is based on hundreds of letters received every year—such as this letter: 
38 Sandgate, Penrith, September 30th, 1908. 
Gentlemen,—Permit me to bear testimony of the efficacy of 
SCOTT’S Emulsion, having had re- 

jescorrs Emulsion fhe manu: course to it i. a og amy of agp 
Sth othae een last April. It act em er 
= MET OUTI ae taking two or three doses, and the re- 
sult was, a speedy cure was ‘ 


oye 


- Delicious COFFEE. 


RED _— 


ME Campers, Fishermen, Motorists, 
effected. I now Keep a bottle by me in case of emer- Sey and others. W Lj ! f E 
gency. Yours respectfully (Signed) H. SMYTH. iA t iy) ot all Jewelers, “Chemity, = 
SCOTT'S Emulsion cures a condition—no matter the age of the patient— 70 im mongers, Fancy Dealers, cs 
tnd will be approved for INFLUENZA by your Doctor if you askhim. 14 t okeeyeropeparyes ra 
fend for free sample bottle—enclose 3d. for postage and mersiionite pe hoe ‘; afringer Poe being (prosecuted. tenia & 
iii cichanrinsta “ponion, EC il pe A. me avrman i Co., For Breakfast & after Dinnor. 


In making, use less quantity, it being so much stronger than ordinary COFFEE. 


8, Lone Lang, LONDON, E.C. = 


Hovis 


Is made from the nick of the world’s wheatfields. 


582 _ 
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‘Wasx seen rs 
Jan. 6, 19:0. 


DAINTY 
DISHES. 


To Glaze Scones. 

lve one 1 of sugar in 
two of milk. ‘Brush well over, and it will 
be found as effective as egg. 


Pork Cutiets. 

Take some chors from a neck of pork, 
trim them neatly, and season with pepper 
and salt. Brush over with oil an pee 
them on a gridiron over a clear fire. Turn 
them three times that they may be equally 
browned. Cook for a good quarter of an 
hour and serve with sharp sauce. 


An Invalid's Dish. 

‘ Procure a young pigeon ere place 
t in a stewpan containing equal parts 
of milk and Prhite stock, Seance’, and 
bring all to the boil. Skim carefully. 
Simmer the pigeon for half an hour, then 
take it out, thicken the sauce, boil it 
up, and serve round the bird. 


Baby's teas 
Butter a breakfast-cup and crumble 
into it the whole of a penny sponge-cake. 
Pour over this a beaten mixed with a 
ill of milk. Let the pudding soak for 
ff an hour, cover it with greased paper, 
and let it steam slowly for twenty minutes. 
Stand for a few minutes after taking from 
the saucepan, then turn it out and serve. 


Bombay Toast. 

Set a tablespoonful of butter in a basin 
and stand it over a sauce ul of boiling 
water. When the butter is melted, stir 
in two eggs, a few chopped capers, 6 
teaspoonful of anchovy essence, a little 
chopped parsley, with cayenne and salt 
to taste. Stir till all begins to set, and 
then spread on slices of hot buttered 
toast. Serve at once. 


Raspberry Pudding. 

Two , their weight in butter and 
fine flour, the welgkt of one in breadcrumbs 
and sugar, two tabl of raspberry 
jam, and one teaspoonful of baking-powder. 
Cream the butter and my add the 
beaten , and, lastly, the flour and 
brossioeanbe, with a small teas ful of 
baking-powder. Add the jam and beat all 
together. Place in a buttered mould and 
steam for two hours. 


Beef Tea Made In Twenty Minutes. 

This is a most useful recipe in the case 
of sudden illness. Shred finely one pound 
of shin of beef, put it in a saucepan with one 
pint of cold water. Stir it to separate the 
meat and allow the water to extract the 
juice. Leave it” for eight minutes, and 
then stir over a moderate fire until it 
simmers. Pour off the liquid, remove the 
fat from the surface with kitchen paper. 
Season and serve at once. 


Ginger Toffee. . 
_ Take three-quarters of a pound of 
brown sugar, a quarter of a pound of 
butter, and essence of ginger to taste. 
Put the butter into a preserving pan, 
and as soon as it is melted add the sugar. 
Stir this gently for a quarter of an hour, 
or until a little bit of it drop into 
cold water is brittle. Directly the toffee 
is ‘boiled to this I a add the flavouring 
and pour it off. (Reply to GEORGIAN 
REaDER.) 


Neapolitan Soup. 

Soak six ounces of haricot beans over- 
night, then place them in a saucepan with 
two ounces of daipping and three oe of 
cold water, and bring gently to boiling- 
point. Clean and cut up small one onion, half 
a stick of celery, one beetroot, and three 
tomatoes. Add them to the soup when 
it boils, and let all boil gently together for 
two and a half hours. Pass through a 
sieve, return to the saucepan, stir while 
it boils, season with pepper and salt, and 
serve. 

Banbury Cakes 

ade as follows will please. Take 
two pounds of currants, half an ounce 
of ground allspice and powdered cinna- 
mon, four ounces each of candied 
orange and lemon Ea eight ounces 
of butter, one pound of moist sugar, 
and twelve ounces of flour. Mix all 
together thoroughly. Roll out a piece 
of puff paste, cut it into oval shapes, 
put a small quantity of the mixture into 
each, and@ double them up into the shape 
of a puff. Place these on a board, flatten 
carefully with a rolling-pin, and sift sugar 
over cach, 


Why did the miner dream 


F there is anything which more{that most conceited of creatures—be 


annoys a woman than another 

rettier than herself, it is a 
andsome man, and one who, 
worse still, knows it. 

Women do not mean to be 
eelfish, but in their own minds they have 
@ notion that beauty existing outside the 
feminine world is nothing short of an in- 
congruity and unmanly impoliteness. 

not every right-minded woman 
make it the business of her life to study her 
beauty, and is she not pigeon: 4 con- 
cei with arriving at a satisfactory 
lotion for her complexion? Small wonder 
then that she should object to the man who 
unblushingly displays a face with the 
skin of a girl of sixteen, and obviously 
‘does nothing ” for it. 
His Beautiful 
Carly ir. 

One can heartily forgive a woman 
objecting to marry a man with a crop of 
faultlessly wavy hair, for would not the 
knowledge that she spent about a tenth 
part of her lifetime trying to obtain a 
correct marcel wave for her coiffure be 
continually forced home to her when she 
watched her husband smother his head in 
brilliantine, and then brush it with half 
a dozen strokes into perfection ? 

It must be extremely galling for a woman 
to be assured by her lady friends that her 
husband is such a “dear, handsome 
creature!” and “If I were you, Mrs. 
Blank, I think I should be continually at 
his feet and worshipping that perfectly 
adorable chin of his. How could you 
resist its spell ?”’ and so on. 

Can it be hoped, then, that a woman 
who happens to be bly pretty should 
be overjoyed at the thought that her 
husband is a ten times more handsome 
man than she is a good-looking woman ? 

Of course, when all is weighed and 
considered, there is something quite natural 
in a woman’s dislike for a man who is 
handsome, for would not a man—generally 


doubly vain when unbearably aware of the 
fact that he happened to be the acme of 
Greek ? : 

Women know, to their cost, that the 
man who is above the average in good looks 
generally knows it, and, what is more, takes 
good care that other people shouldn’t 
‘orget it, and so used are they to feminine 
adoration that they inconsiderately expect 
the same from their wives. 

Such a man marries not with the usual 
intentions, but with the hope of getting 
someone to help him love—himself ! 

Thus it isn’t to be expected that a 
woman should relish the idea of her beauty 
and charm being flung into abeyance and 
“his” placed on the pedestal and 
worshipped. . 

That is why the majority of women 
por to marry plain or even ugly men, 
or they serve as a pleasant kind of 


contrast. y 
That is to say, an ugly husband is a 
ba¢kground, and shows up the beauty of 


his wife more successfully than would a 
good locking one. Ugly men are less 
likely to be 80 abominably conceited ; they 
are more humble and perfectly content to 
worship at the feminine shrine of beauty. 
Plain Husbands 

Meet With Tenderness. 

He would pride himself on his ion 
of such a beautiful wife, while a handsome 
husband would expect a wife to take 
pride in him, which isn’t to be thought of. 

Of course, women are very tender-hearted 
who possess plain husbands, and some have 
even been known to refer to their ugliness 
as such dear, handsome ruggedness ! 

It is a fact that nearly all susceptible 
women of a certain age fall in love with 
every handsome man they meet and give 
them the worship they seem to imperiously 
expect. One has only to think of the 
many handsome actors and their train of 
feminine adorers, to know that this is not 
an exaggerated statement. 


HINTS ON 


Mepictnzs should be accurately measured 
in marked glasses. not given in spoons, 
which vary greatly in sizes. 


CHILBLAINS IN CHILDREN are a sign of 
weakness in the general health. Woollen 
stockings and gloves should be worn, and 
cod-liver oil should be taken. 


A Cot NET made of a loose cotton cord 
is an excellent thing. Tie it loosely over 
the child’s cot, so that, if he stands up in 
bed and overbalances, he cannot fall out. 


Do NoT FORCE a child to eat what he 
dislikes. Nature often points out what is 
good or bad for it. [Food to do good 
must beseaten with relish. 


Bvows anv Farts are constantly made 
too light of in the nursery. After a bad 
fall or a blow on the head it is always a 
safe thing to let a child be quiet and lie 


down for a time. 
s 


Eatina Stowry should be taught to 
children from their earliest days. Often 
during their schooldays they get into the 
way of hurrying over their meals. This 
lays seeds of much illness in later life. 


Earacue in children may gonerally be 
relieved by dropping a little warm olive 
oil into the ear. An old-fashioned but 
excellent remedy is to bake an onion till 
perfectly soft, and then 
centrepiece into the ear. T 
onion is most soothing. 


ut the emall| of an inch thick with a fretsaw. 
@ juice of the | the wet sock on this, and it will dry and 


CHILDREN. 


A CuiLp’s Toorusrush is too often 
neglected when it should be used twice 
daily. The night cleaning should never 
be neglected, otherwise particles of food 
remain round the teeth all night and set 
up detay. 


Socks should not be allowed in winter. 
It is essential to the health of children that 
their legs be kept warm. Even with 
gaiters for outdoor wear, socks are not 
warm enough. 


Wine is quite unnecessary for children, 
and they should not have it as a treat, 
thus creating a love of it. Lemonade is 
the best drink for them, when they want 
anything more than water. 


Growina Boys anp GIRLS between the 
ages of ten and sixteen should be en- 
couraged to take part in all outdoor games. 
Hockey is — exercise for boys and 
girls alike, and, if frost comes, give them 
skates that they may enjoy it. 


ParTiEs are often blamed for much 
illness prevalent in the holidays. Still, it 
is hard to keep children out of the fun. 
Give them pretty light frocks, not too thin, 
and wrap them up well both going to and 
coming from the party. 


CuILDREN’s WOOLLEN Socks are apt to 
shrink very much. A good plan is to have 
sock “trees” for ing them on. Cut 
out the shape of the sock in wood a quarter 
tretoh 


keep its original size. 


HINTS. FOR 
THE HOME. 


Clean Bronzes with Sweet Oil Only. 

Rub it well in and polish with soft 
cloths, finishing with an old silk hand- 
kerchief. 
When Whisking an Eqg 

Be sure that your basin and knife 
or whisk are pekons dry, if you wish a 
good stiff frot 
Maiden-Halr Pern 

Will keep perfectly if laid between the 
folds of a damp cloth. It is so apt to 
shrivel if put in water. 
A Little Vinegar 

Put in the frying pan and then boiled 
up on the stove removes the odour of fish 
or onions from the utensil. 
Your Oak Tray 

Should be rubbed with warm beer 
till the stains are eradicated, then polished 
as usual. (Reply to BRIDE.) 
Your Black Crepe de Chire Blouse 

Will look almost as good a3 new it 
it is dipped in cold tea and then ironed, 
(Reply to Harr Movurntina.) 
Joints of Meat 

Should be carefully wiped with a damp 
cloth before cooking. They are apt to get 
musty while hanging in the shop. 
Treacle Sauce 

Is delicious with a light boiled suet 
padding. Heat a teacupful of treacie, and 
stir into it the juice of half a lemon. 
Sliver 

Will not need as much rubbing if 
before cleaning it is washed in hot soap anJ 
water with a little liquid ammonia in it. 
Paint Stains 

Will often yield to alternate applica- 
tions of turpentine and benzine. Try 
a using turpentine first. (Reply to 

) 


A Small Brush, 

Such as can be bought for a penny at 
an oil shop, should hang over the sink. Use 
it for scrubbing the handles of cups and 
Jugs. 

A Handy Blower 

For a fire may be made of brown 
paper which has been soaked in @ strong 
solution of alum and then dried. This 
js fireproof. 

Salt 

For table purposes will not cake if it 
is dried and pounded, and has a little corn- 
flour mixed with it. It should be passed 
through a sieve. 

A Plour Dredger 

Which costs nothing can be made of 
an empty mustard or cocoa tin, Bore a 
number of small holes in the cover and it 
is ready for use. 


Rusty Wire Mattresses. 

First clean off all the rust youcan, and 
then paint with a thin solution of a zino 
colour, which may be obtained from any 
dealer in garden requisites. 

To Get Rust Off Keys and Locks, 

Leave them to soak, for forty-cizut 
hours and then rub well with newspaper. 
Soaking a second time may be necessary. 
(Reply to Storep FurnitvRe.) 

Sateen Cushion Covers 

_ Are apt to lose their gloss after 
washing. Add borax to the final rinsing 
water, and you will be surprised what a 
nice gloss will come when ironed, 


To Clean Hard Feit Hats. 

Procure one pint of cheap benzinc, 
and then, with a piece of black material 
dip into it, rub the greased part til! 
perfectly cleam. Hang in the open air 
to disperse the smell, (Reply to 
Economica.) . 

A Dressing for Shooting Boots, 

Or for use in snow, is this :—Take 
equal parts of tallow and suet, and meit 
in a jar, adding sufficient castor oil to form 
a thick paste. When cool stir in a little 
lamp-black. Rub this on the uppers and 
soles, and the damp will not penctrats 
to the feet. 

To Dye Skin Mats. 

Buy some aniline dye from the chi mist, 
and add water to it according to directions 
for its use. Place this in a large open 
vessel so that the fluid will be about two 
inches deep. Take the mat, wool down- 
wards, and draw it through the dye till it is 
the shade required. Be careful not to let 
the skin touch the dye. (Reply to KEEPER, 
Yorkshire.) 7 
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MINER'S 
CHEST TROUBLE. 


Mr. Thos. -Q. 
Morgan, miner, of 
105 Fforchaman Roads 
Cymaman, Aberdare, 
writes :—For years I 
suffered from. colds 
and was constantly in 


outin 

Pops 
Cumberland, writes :— 

“Throughout the winter 1 
was constantly troubled with 
my throat, which was swollen 
and very painful. - At night 
I often could get no sleep. I 
tried Peps, and immediately 
my throat was soothed and 
wy breathing felt easier. Soon 
I was cured.” 


4 TO THE UNIQUE CHEST-STRENGTHENING 
iy UFFERERS from throat and chest ailments cannot fail to be impressed 
WI by the array of unimpeachable testimony here given to the superiority of the 
YY Peps direct treatment for coughs, colds, sore throat, and bronchitis. 


YY 
YY During winter the vitality of the body is lowered by the sudden weather 
Yj, changes, making it an easy prey to the “cold germ ” which we breathe with the 
J air into our throat and lungs. The throat, nose, or bronchial tubes become 
Wy infected, blood rushes to the delicate membrane which lines all the 
yy inside of the: breathing organs, and the victim feels a chill creeping down the back. A fit 
YY, + of sneezing comes on, and the chest or head gets distressingly stuffy. Most cases of bronchitis, 
Yj influenza, and pleurisy begin in this manner, and so sufferers from nasty coughs or bronchial 
Yy complaints dread these chilly days. 
Wy Simply place a little Peps tablet on the tongue and it dissolves in the mouth. The germ-killing, 
UY healing, and soothing fumes which then fill the mouth and mix with the breath, are inhaled 
UY, through the throat and down the bronchial tubes to the deepest and smallest air-cells in the 
lungs. All parts are impregnated with the rich, pure, medicinal essences 
Uy of Peps. The warm glow of relief which every sufferer from chest 
Hy troubles longs for, is felt in the throat and chest. Swollen, inflamed 
Wy tissues are soothed and eased; hard phlegm is removed, and coughing 
yy, »romptiy, stopped. 
WY Peps entirely supersede Hquid cough-medicines and cheap lozenges, the 
if uselessness of which for lung troubles must be obvious to all, since it is 
Yj quite impossible to swallow a liquid into the lungs. Most old-fashioned 
Yj, cough mixtures and so-called cures are also dangerously 
WY, ioaded with opium, chloral, laudanum, and other narcotics. 
Y Peps, on the other hand, are entirely free from these harmful drugs. 
Yy In short, the Peps method of 
Y conveying the correct medicine in cali eee lbay, eis i 
)/, a breathe-able form to the chest eo aa Pes pa pra coe 
y Tf and lungs is the latest triumph of coughs and colds, faftuenza colds, and other throat 
medical science. and chest ailments. Peps are sold by all chemists 
at 1/13 or 2/9. (The 2/@ size contains aearly three 
times quantity of the 1/1} size. 


NURSE'S HACKING COUCH. 
61 Cawdor Street, 


grate Bizoaty Llverpou!, writes :— 


Nhking cough for at 
a time 


FAMOUS ACTOR'S TRIBUTE. 


Mr. Walter Passmore, ths 
famous Savoyard, writes :— 
“Dear Sirs, 
“How anyone can suffer 
with a cold—after taking Peps~ 
ig beyond my comprehension, 


WY 


FREE TRIAL. | 
if you are a eufferor HOARSENESS AND BAD THROAT. 
from throat or chest man R. Molyneux, No. 20 Mess, 
troubles, send this ; : ; pus.oA memnon,” ist Divisions 
coupon and td, ’ B severe co! 


Uf, 
if my tNiont, sod T Hanno more troubled : 
yf dainty free sample. ith phlegm. I kept on taking E 
y Feps until all the effects of the = 
/, Pearson's Weekly, 6/1/10, : , co.d had passed away.” & 83 
YY YW~YMWI]ZT]@TTT#uaz 
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New Year's Day, 1910! Another year has begun! I 
; think one generally sees a fresh year 
A Happy commence with a certain amount of 
New Year. cmsiooliy, mingled, perhaps, with hope 
or a little apprehension, according to 


“the individual temperament, for what the next twelve 


months may bring forth. If we believe the prophecies 
of the famous men and women who have been good enough 
to tell us on another page what they think will happen 


during 1910, we are in for a good and prosperous 5 
T hove it may be so. T bentlly wish foe every wage 
reader s happy 1910 and a prosperous 1910. 


_—_—— 


As you will see, we are starting the New Year with a new 
serial story. This time Mr. Arthur 


“The A ei eS be roe eae To 

Criminal.” old readers of P. W. I say org 
of his ability to write a 

his very name calls to their minds such excel tales as 


** Life's Great Handicap,” ‘‘ The Children of the Gutter,” 
and, more recently, “The Priest.” That “The 
Criminal " will still further enhance his name as brilliant 
novelist. I am confident. His secret lies, I think, largely 
in the fact that he loves his work so passionately, and 
takes so ke#n an interest in the characters which he 
himself creates. I’m sure Mr. Applin won’t mind my 
telling you that after he had sent me his first, instalment 
to he wrote to me sa that he was feverishly 
anxious to get the second instalment written beoause he 
himself wanted to read it so badly. In these days, when 
so many writers do their work largely because it represents 
60 canet hard cash to them, Mr. Applin’s love of his work 
for its own sake is particularly gratifying. 


_—_—— 


Tar weeks following Christmas and the New Year are 
always weeks of great social inter. 


Try a course. Everyone is giving parties, 
Couplets and, not unnaturally, hostesses are 
Tea. always on the outlook for something 


novel in the way of entertaining. Here 
is an idea that your guests are sure to epprecialts bite 
not try a Cou tea? It is very easily accomplish 
After your friends have Eien the hospitable tea or 
supper you have provided, them in groups, and, 
having supplied them with copies of the current number 
of P. W., get them to construct the best possible second 
lines they can make for the competition announced on the 
first page. Lidge Boe fp finished, you might award prizes 
for the lines considered the cleverest by the company. 
But you may do more than that. By sending the lines 
evolved at your Couplets tea to us, you may win one or 
more of the big cash LS pe pe away each week, and 
the money thus received be divided amongst your 
friends or allocated in some other manner previously 
upon. However, a) from the prospect of 
8 in our awards,-your friends are assured of a very 
happy and amusing hour as they try to make first-class 
Couplets. Do give a Couplets tea a trial. 


Ar the great skating carnival which is taking place on 
Now Year's Eve (Friday, December 


A Living 3ist), at the Lava Rink, Denmark 
Box Hill, there will be seen a splendid and 
on Skates. novel idea for enticing pennies from 


happy. rinkers for the world’s chea; 
charity—the Fresh Air Fund. Among the skaters gli 
swiftly hither and thither will be one or two gigantic 
F.A.F. colleoting-boxes on roller skates. The motive power 
of these boxes will be charming young ladies who have 
kindly undertaken this réle on behalf of the children. It is 
to the management that the F.A.F. is indebted for the 
notion, and, needless to say, I heartily recommend it to any 
other officials of ekating rinks who are thinking of getting 
up an entertainment of this kind. 


Pen-anp-Inx writes to me from Nottingham : “I feel it 
in me that I could, with suitable 


Wants to tuition, become an artist. All m 
Draw friends declare that work 
for Papers. wonderful, and that I ought to make 

my fortune, and allowing for the 


overflowing charity of my friends, I think ase I 
ought at least to make a of with my pen. But tuition 
I must have. Black-and-white work for pa and 
magazines is, I believe, the most paying branch for the 
er. How am I, Mr. Editor, to get suitable training 

for work on London icals ? ’—— 
There are many ways, Pen-anp-Inx. If you have 
the money, come and live in London and attend some 


fa | 
gig 


‘, jERRLY. 
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good art school. If you can’t do this, join an art school 
which gives instruction by ge, oon ig One of the 
best of this latter kind which I w is The Press Art 
School, which is under the direction of Mr. Percy V. 
Bradshaw. This gentleman has, to my personal know- 
ledge, trained a number of the leading black-and-white 
artists of to-day. The beauty of his system is that 
he not only shows the young artist the way to use his pen 
to the best advantage from an Editor's point of view, 
but he actually introduces their work to those Editors 
whom he thinks are most likely to make use of the 


‘sketches. These introductions alone are worth the small 


fees he asks for the tuition by post. Some of our own 
staff artists have been trai poo His address is 
128 Drakefell Road, New Cross, London, 8.E. If there 
is any slumbering € gis in you, I think Mr. Bradshaw 
will bring it out make it a marketable article. 


e 


C. H., of Leicester, was having tea at the house of a friend 
the other day, and after the meal 

Ash in the cigarettes were lighted. The young 
Carpet. men of the house kept ping their 
ash on the floor, and when their mother 

remonstrated with them they said it was ‘“ good for the 
° Their mother | and said nomore. C. H. 
has heard this idea before. and wants to know if cigar- 
ette ash is really “good for the carpet,” and if so, 


why.—— 

" Wein a ve old jouw 0. Ei. bal the Scien i tha’ By 
wing it down, it easy to see next m 

whether’ the carpet has been ewops properly or not. The 

ash shows clearly on a dark floor, you see. 


_—— 


Heng is a good letter from W. O., of Burton-on-Trent. 
He writes: “I wish to air a grievance 

English for against our . language. There are 

Chauffeur. thousands of motor-cars going about 

England every day, there is no 

English word to describe. the hired ers of such. 
What's more, there are hundreds of people whodo not know 
how to pronounce the borrowed French word. I often 
hear it referred to as “‘ shuvver.” We talk of electricians 
glibly enough ; why, then, can’t we have motorician, or 
motrician for the hired driver and motorist for the owner. 
Quite distinction enough, I think, don’t you? Then, 
again, we should have the satisfaction of knowing we 
were speaking English. Now, Mr. Editor, air this 


grievance on 16, and don’t forget the penknife.” —— 

The penkile already on its way, W. O. At the same 
time, however, the good old English word “ driver” 
holds good whether he is driving an old stage coach, a 
“taxi,” or an aeroplane. Nevertheless, ‘“‘ motrician”’ is 
agood word. Can any reader think of better ? There'll 
be a penknife for each reader whose word I use in a 
subsequent paragraph. 


—_———- 


Ex Wisr-Heap writes : “ Will you please settle a question 

that bothers me every time I look at 
The Colours flowers? It is this: at causes the 
of Flowers. different colours on the same petal of a 

flower? Take a pansy for instance ; a 
petal will probably start off a perfectly pure white, then 
suddenly become a very decided purple, with splashes 
of red or yellow—or both—spread about. What caused 
ie ? Did the x pes (if = nh colour) run out, and 
the flower sort of got purple with rage in consequence ? 
But then there’s the ids and yellows. How did they get 
there ? I could understand the petal being all white or 
all purple, etc., but three or four colours on the same 
petal puzzles me.””—— 

If your last sentence is true, Ex Wisk-Hzap, you are, 
indeed, fortunate, for few can understand the reasons for 
@ flower’s colouring. The whole subject is difficult to 
grasp by the unscientific mind. The colouring depends 
largely upon light, and is the result of coloured juices 
showing through colourless cells, while the blending of 
colours is due to a number of cells of one colour being 

laced over a number of cells of a different colour. For 
instance, an orange colour would be produced by red cells 
being placed over yellow, and so on. Just why flowers 
have colours we do not know any more than we know why 
grass is green or coal is black. 


——_—_—. 


“Ty last week’s P. W.,” writes WonpERER, “ you make 
use of the expression ‘ a veritable feast 
Barmecide'’s of Barmecide.’ I have asked a number 
Feast. of my friends the meaning of this 
expression but without satisfaction. 

Will you please enlighten us ? '’’—— 

“ Barmecide’s Feast,” WonDERER, is a delusion and a 
snare. It is a meal at which there is nothing to eat. 
The expression comes from the following ancient story 
in the “ Arabian Nights”: 

A merchant flame Barmecide asked a poor starving 
beggar named Schacabac to dine with him, and then set 

‘ore him an empty plate. The host then asked the 

ar, “‘ How do you like your soup ?”’ 

* Excellently well,” replied Schacabac. 

‘* Did you ever see such white bread?” asked Barmecide. 

“ Never, honourable sir!” replied the beggar. 

Pleased with his civility, the merchant then had wine 
brought in, ‘but Schacabao refused to drink, saying that 


he was always quarrelsome in his cups. His objections, 
however, being over-ruled, he drank, and, losing all his 
otvility, he soon quarrelled with his host for the mean 
feast he had given him until the merchant was only too 
willing to give him all the food he required, 


“ Dugina a discussion on the penetrating powers of a 
: bullet from a rifle,’ writes R. R., 
Blankets “one of the som pany present said that 
and Bullets, if blanket was hung loose on a clothes 
line 200 yards away a ball would not 
go through it, but would drop to earth the moment it 
touched it. I need hardly say he got ridiculed; but he 
—. so positive I thought I would write and ask 
you about it.””—— 

In the case af ee e v4 spaeriet: niles, T daresay 
your friend was right, for the stopp wer Of a blanket, 
particularly a wet blanket, is venerable Indeed, como. 
thing of the kind is frequently used as a “stcp” in 
pam eae rifle clubs. At the same time, R. R., I should 
be extremely sorry to have to stand behind a suspended 
blanket while someone shot at me from 200 yards off 
with a Lee-Enfield. The first straight shot would not 
only go cay the blanket, but through me and several 
other people if they happened to be in the way. Of 
course, in case of a spent shot, a hanging blanket 
might offer enough resistance to stop it, because it would 

ive before the blow. It would have to be very spent, 

wever, for the penetrating power of the modern bullet is 


RHONDDAITE writes to say he often has dreams which 
° him the utmost alarm and terror. 
Dread In I am a miner,” he adds, “and very 
_ Dreams. often they are about my occupation. 
Now I feel that if I were really to 
undergo the same experiences that I dream about they 
ae not frighten me in the least. Can you explain 
t ? | 
The explanation is surely quite plain, RHonppatre. 
When you are asleep your ordinary self-possession is 
temporarily _affected. at is to say, your contro! 
over your nerves is not so strong as when you are awake. 
Curiously enough it is just the opposite with me. If I 
were to find a burglar in the house in real life I shouldn't 
enjoy it in the least, but after a good solid supper I 
sometimes battle cheerfully all night with gangs of 
desperate ruffians armed to the teeth. Only a few nights 
ago, after toying with an excellent lobster rather lats 
in the evening, I dreamed that I was steering a runaway 
motor car down the Alps, and, so far as I can recollect, 
I have never enjoyed an outing more. Had the incidext 
really taken place, I should have jumped from the car 
as soon as it started. 


“Cam you tell me,” asks G. B., “ if it isa common thing 
for hares to be attracted by a bright 
There's light like moths. While cycling on> 
Hare! evening this month, I was startled by 
. a hare darting out from the hedgo 
and running round my machine. I waited until it had 
incircled me three or four times, and then, springing from 
the saddle, caught the animal, which, I may ‘add, was 
subsequently ‘ jusged. I have never heard of a similar 
occurrence, and should like to know if I stand alone 
— your readers as a bicycle hare-catcher.”"—- 

So far as I know, G. B., = stand in solitary grander 
in this respect, but if any o my other readers have picke.! 
up their supper in asimilarly simple manner, perhaps they 

let me know. There is no doubt that hares aie 
attracted by a strong light. On several occasions when 
I have been motoring at night I have seen a hare jum) 
out in front of the car and run along the road ahead for 
several hundred yards. ‘“ Puss” is a curious sort of 
animal, and will act sometimes in ways one would never 
el I remember some years ago, when out shooting 
in yshire, seeing what I supposed to be a dead rabbit 
ring F EE) onb in the middle of a field. I walked up to 


it, vered to my surprise that it was a live hare. 
It made no attempt to run away until I was actualiy 
stan over it. Had I wished I could easily have 
picked it up. 
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| BEFORE YOU MAKE 
: YOUR SPEECH : 
a 


; POLITICAL or otherwise, ‘ 
be sure you get a copy of 

; the book that is indispensable 

: in these important days of 

public debate, entitled: 


Speeches for all 
Occasions. 


By AN OXFORD M.A. 


wertul short story 
eotel we Norah,’ 
Tull of human ine 
terest and pathos. 


E. PHILLIPS 

OPPENHEIM. 

gq DESCRIBES a fur- 
ther adventure 


of his up-te-datc 
see eS A ig, ned 


enti 
ian irom yg 
=" 


[N this book you will find full 

description of the duties of 

Chairmen, and complete rules 

for conducting debates and 

public meetings. Also 

Suitable toasts for every kind. 
of festive gathering. 


SHORT . STORIES 
g B* H. de (VERE 


¢ Sold by all booksellers, price Is. 
or r% free for Is. . from 
A F. SOWTER, 17 nrietta 
Street, Londan, W.C. 
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MS fe: ohn “tdinbareh, Ww Witiame, 8 ‘Prinveg Bldgs.. Dale St., 1 pool pla ace provided mS ie lee ds tee | gel left at his, or her, 
” s c $ Sig 
Jane Winter, ©. in ‘Schoo! House, Harlaxton, Grantham, PROVIDED ALSO, that the said eum shall be paid to the legol 


representative of such person injured, should death result from 
= such accident wilhin three calendar Months thereafter, and that 


notice of the accident be given witlrin three days of its occurrence. 


In the event of a person, hot being a railway servant 
€ 1 00 on duty, nor a suicide, nor engaged in an illegal ict, 
in Picture Coupleta is very easily explained. Here ise one of the very latest testimonials we 
have received. It is from a winner of £19 6s. Sd. 
ALL THE BIG WINNERS IN 


having the current namber of I’earson's Weekly on him, 
or her, at ie. time of being killed by a railway acci- 
dent in ha United Kingdom, although not by an accident to any 
train in which he, a she, may be travelling as a passenger. ihe 
eeal fr re} méative of the deceased will receive the sum of ONE 
D POUNDS, bois tf the coupon be signed or not, pro 
vided ee in every case Lol ee to THe OckiN ACCIDENT AND 
Guarantes ConPoration, i thag’ to 44 Moorpate Street, London, 


COUPLETS HAVE COPIES OF “20 Bowbridge Road, x. within seven dayg from #he occurrence of the accident. 
THE “RAPID BHYMESTER," Newark-on-Trent. e Mun: Poends will be paid to the legal representative 
“ Dear Sirs,— I have pleasure in testifyin of fang excl who meets his death by accident while actually riding 
the handieat rhyming életienary you can buy. With thie tothe mscfulmsenof year book, the Hapid Rhymester his, or’ wer psseaan, the nears oe deeay ledge 

° > '* ’ 0) 
book at yeur elbow your chances of protucing a win- and have no hesitation in enying it should be in the ink in which it is, With his, or her, usual signature, written in 
ning line are increased a thousandiold. hands of all competitors in rhyming competitions. k or ot on the space Fror ided at the foot, and that death 
Every week we are receiving letters from winners The list of Sypine words is a very comprehensive given of po iphone to A peta pecac ten acd} hes address 
in Picture Coaplete testifying to the value of the “ Rapid one, and a glante through these is often sufficient to within three days of its occurrence. This paper may ‘be left at his 
Rhymester * to competitors. It will pay you to follow supply the requisite idea for a successful line. or pet. place ft shoe, 80 long as the eonpon is signed. : 
“ f ” The above conditions arc essence 0 contract 

their advice and get a copy for yourself. : (Signed) WILL F. BERRY. This insurance holds good for the curtent week of issue only. and 


entities the bolder to the | meee pe and is subject to the conditins 
of, the ‘*@cean Accident fee Company, Limited, 
Aot,"’ 1890. Risks Nos, 2 bag —— 

The Purchase of this Publication fs admitted to be the pasnc: 
of a Premium under Sect. 33 of the Act. A Print of the Ac’ 
te geen at the office of this Journal, or of the said corporis. 

= can recover on more than one Coupon Insurance |b ct 
on u is paper in respect of the same risk. 
vecribers who oe: uly lap a tweive-months’ subserin ton 


Send 1s. 1d. to the POPE PUBLISHING “COMPANY, 17 Pope's Road, Brixton, S.W., and a copy of the 
RAPID TER will be posted to you by return. May also also be had at all Smith & Son's bookstalls. 


meee, 


COMING HOLIDAYS, 1910. 


DECEMBER. JAN. 1010. | FEBRUARY. MARCH. | APRIL. ‘er 


= aaa ——- Ss # ry Pi a thetr wp 
, Good Frigay March te came lm 2 gis B Sum Size Sakae] Be iene Papuer, teed set oer ig te Es ee 7 2 

er Monday March 28. 1g. 2027 | Mio 3, 10. 17-24 3) ME 7142928) M7 142028! Mo 4g 4a 18 a5} Jan. It is only Décessary to forward the Let receipt ¢ ane 

Whisaa Mosday . May 16. | T 91423 8 ]T 412 18 25 T 1 $15 2a T 1 815 22 39/T § 12 19 20 “ Py paviinher of the paper, Henrietta Street. Londou, W t 8 
? , A rtificate will be sont in © xchange. 
4ank Holiday August I. 7 1 818 22 29 by 5 12°19 20 Ms 2 9 16 23 7 2 9 16 33 30 | ai 13 ° 7 OS 3 eee 
= 2 16 23 30 13 20 27 , TY 3 1037 24 gto 17 24 91} 14 43 2! 4 
hristmas Day December 25.) 18 “4 31F 7 ie 2128) «| Fo 4g an 18 28 Pgiis2s) [FE fy 8 1g 22 29 7S Signature... oe 
S 431 S 1 8 15 22 29 S 5 12 19 26 S § 12 19 20 ;S 2 g 16 23 30 6 Available trom 9.a.m. Thursday, ‘paceeibers a ho Q 


Soxing Day . December 26. 


uotil midnight, Friday, Jinasry 70%, 
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Nutrition. 
Fs 
In purchasing Fluid Ju-Vis the public are assured of 
obtaining a Beef Tea of the most nutritive value. 
Tt contains all the nourishment of the Extract of Beef 


.dmpyoved with Beef Fibrine and valuable vegetable 
properties. 


Economy. 


Fluid Ju-Vis by analysis shows about double the value for 
the same money in comparison with Beef Extracts. 


Flavour. 


Fluid Ju-Vis can be confidently commended to the most 
fastidious palate, being delightful in flavour, perfect in 
purity, easy of digestion, and readily partaken by invalids 
and dyspeptics. 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


BREAKFAST 


CUP 


id Ju-Vis. 
Fluid Ju-Vis. 
Is endorsed by eminent doctors and analytical chemi: 


It imparts warmth, increases vitality, and diminis: 


" fatigue. For cold mornings a breakfasteupful; costi: : 
one penny, will materially help in the avoidance of chills 


THE DOCTORS AND FLUID JU-VIS. 


“Portman Square, 30th Nov., 1908. 


“T find JU-VIS an excellent prepara- 
tion as a restorative after illness, and 


‘‘The MEDICAL PRESS,” Oct. 215! 
: 1908, says:— 

“This preparation (FLUID JU-VIS 
composed of a judicious ‘combination 
Beef and Vegetable extracts.’ 
The action of such a extract 


particularly after physical fatigue. practically the 6ame as thak i i ago! 
ay, seed meat extract, while the addition of t! 
ours very truly, vegetable extract gives a softness to tra 


¢ ————  —__-——,”” taste.” 


INVALUABLE, STRENGTHENING, wnvieonaMc 


Fluid Ju-Vis is a quick and helpful addition to gravies, soups, etc.; ask your dealer ‘ce a bottle ry 


JU 


2-0z. Bottle, 6: 


, s 


ne See Sh. Saar 


4-07. Bottle, 11° 
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